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THE LAST OF THE DUTCH COLONIAL GOVERNORS.* 


PETER STUYVESANT—1647-1664. 


WE cannot judge Peter Stuyvesant 
from the enlightened standpoint of to- 
day, when, through the evolution of 


political, social and religious ideas, 
the conditions of life are so different 
from those of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. To-day, a man like 
this great Dutch governor of early 
New York, would be decried as a 
tyrant, as obstinate, and as well de- 
serving the soubriquet of “Stiff- 
necked Peter,” bestowed upon him 
by an early chronicler. He was, how- 
ever, nothing more than what the 


Roman poet calls his hero Romulus — 


in the familiar ode, “a just man of de- 
termined intentions”; and this, it is 
hoped, the reader who does not expect 
a homily on Stuyvesant’s infallibility 
or an essay against his perversity, 
will find to be the true estimate of 
his character. 


Political complications, which had 
assumed a warlike aspect at home 
and in the colony on the Hudson, led 
the directors of the West India Com- 
pany to select as the successor of 
Kieft, a man of military experience. 
They found such in their late Gov- 
ernor of the Island of Curacoa, who 
had been obliged to return home for 
surgical treatment and final amputa- 
tion of a part of his right leg, badly 
shattered in an attack on the Portu- 
guese Island of St. Martin in 1644. 
Little is known of the early life of 
the fourth Director-General of New 
Netherlands. He was the son of a 
clergyman, the Rev. Balthazar Stuy- 
vesant, or Stuyfsant, who was settled 
at Berlikum in the province of Fries- 
land for many years. As he did not 
arrive there until 1622, this can give 
us no clue to his son Peter’s birth- 


*From ‘‘The Memorial History of New York.” 
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place. The latter was born in the 
year 1592, and at an early age he dis- 
played a desire for a military career. 
After receiving a college education he 
entered the army. At the time of 
appointment to his important office, 
Stuyvesant had reached the mature 
age of fifty-five years. In the same 
ship with him arrived also his sister, 
the widow of Samuel Bayard, whose 
sister, Judith Bayard, was the Direc- 
tor’s wife. Threesons, Peter, Baltha- 
zar and Nicholas Bayard, accom- 
panied this lady, who afterwards 
became prominent in colonial history, 
and were the progenitors of the Bay- 
ard family of America. The writer 


has seen, in the house of one of Stuy- 
vesant’s descendants, a _fire-screen 
embroidered with acoat of arms and 


the name of Stuyvesant, eques 
(knight), but the armorial bearings 
differ from those used by the Gov- 
ernor’s family. His commission 
from the States-General, dated the 
28th of July, 1646, and the instruc- 
tions given previously (July 7, 1645), 
charged him “to attend carefully to 
the advancement, promotion and pre- 
servation of friendship, alliances, 
trade and commerce; to direct all 
matters relating to traffic and war; to 
establish regularity for the security 
of the places and forts in New Neth- 
erland and the West Indian Islands 
in his government; to administer law 
and justice in civil and in criminal 
cases; to pacify the Indians,” and 
“first of all to establish the colonists 
and freemen on the Island of Man- 


hattans and grant them as much land 
as they shall be able to cultivate.” 
As in the discharge of his duties he 
was expected to be absent in the 
West Indies at some time or the 
other, and as it had been considered 
necessary to establish a court in New 
Netherlands, a Vice-Director, Dr. 
Lubbertus van Dincklage, and a Fis- 
cal, Hendrick van Dyck, were joined 
to him as Council, the latter to have 
a seat but no vote at the Council- 
board. His military career, which 
had fallen into the period of the 
Thirty Years’s War in Europe, had 
made Stuyvesant a stickler for disci- 
pline and prompt obedience to his 
orders, but it had not improved his 
temper. He gave the first proof of 
this failing before he had set foot on 
the soil of Manhattan Island, and the 
Fiscal had to bear the brunt of it. 
The little fleet of four ships, with 
which Stuyvesant proceeded to his 
new field of duty, by way of the West 
Indies, had captured a Spanish prize, 
and the Council met to discuss the 
question of how to dispose of it. 
Among them came Fiscal Van Dyck, 
whose appearance enraged Stuyves- 
ant so that he pushed him away from 
the Council-table, saying, “ Get away; 
you have no business here. When I 
want you, I’ll call.” Upon arrival at 
the Island of Manhattan, May 27, 
1647, he was received by the popula- 
tion with great rejoicing, which he 
answered with the promise to govern 
them as a father governs his children. 
A rather ominous promise! for in 
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many fathers the sense of what they 
consider duty overpowers the natural 
love for the children, and the result is 
a government by the rod. 

As we have before us aman of an 
essentially military education, we 
need scarcely wonder that soon after 
arriving at his quarters in Fort Am- 
sterdam he turned his attention to 
the means which he possibly might 
be called upon to use for the defense 
of the interests placed in his charge. 
The directors of the company, ignor- 
ant of the conditions of life in the new 
country, had recommended that the 
ramparts should be made of earth. 
Stuyvesant and his Council decided, 
August 26, 1647, to have stone walls. 
But the funds available for this work 
were not quite sufficient; however, as 
the whole village would be benefited 
by such a place of refuge in case of 
attack, why should not the inhabi- 
tants contribute to the expenses? The 
people were still in a state of opposi- 
tion to the country, the result of 
Kieft’s administration, and unwilling 
to furnish that aid which the Director- 
General needed. Necessity pointed 
out a way, probably most repugnant 
toa man of Stuyvesant’s autocratic 
ideas, but upon urgent recommenda- 
tions of the Councils, he finally con- 
sented to granting a kind of repre- 
sentative government to the people. 
From a sick-bed he wrote to these re- 
consisting of Nine 


presentatives 
Men, delegated by the communities 


of Manhattan, Breuckelen, Amers- 
foort and Pavonia, November 14, 


1647. “The first thing necessary to 
lay before you for the advantage and 
to the least burden of our dear sub- 
jects, the good community, is the re- 
pair of Fort Amsterdam, to be a de- 
fense against enemies coming from 
the outside, and a refuge for the per- 
sons and property of our people.” 
But even this step did not produce 
among the people, who should have 
been most interested in such a work 
intended for their own safety and 
protection, enough good will to give 
the required aid. 

The breaking out of active hostili- 
ties between the United Provinces 
and England, made the question of 
repairing the fort and fortifying the 
whole city a decidedly urgent one. 
At a conference, held by Director and 
Council with the magistrates of the 
lately incorporated city, March 13, 
1653, it was resolved that, as the fort 
could not shelter all the inhabitants 
nor protect their houses, it was best 
to puta stockade around the larger 
part of the dwellings and to make a 
small parapet or embankment, behind 
which the inhabitants could gather 
for the defense of their persons and 
property. The magistrates, after one 
day’s deliberation, gave their consent 
to this resolution, having decided 
that the work would cost from four 
to six thousand florins (¢1600 to 
$2400), which were to be collected by 
tax from the community, when the 
defenses were completed. In the 
meantime the wealthier portion of 
the citizens loaned 5,050 florins, 
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Whatever was then done in 1653, was 
either not completed or the walls 
were again trodden down by cattle 
roaming at will through the streets. 
The ordinances of July 11, 1654, and 
November 5, 1655, indicate that the 
latter was the reason for the despatch 
by the company of stone-masons to 
work on the walls, and for Stuyves- 
aut’s saying in August, 1658. “It is 
necessary to continue building the 
walls of the fort.” 
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muskets and ammunition in good 
order. The military forces of the 
Company stationed in New Nether- 
land were at no time adequate for the 
defense of the city alone against an 
invader. Apparently much reliance 
was placed on the inhabitants, who, 
it was hoped, would dotheir best in 
repelling an invader. Thus we find 
in New Amsterdam a “Burgher 
wacht,” or Citizens’ trainband, whom 
Stuyvesant at an early date endeav- 





THE WATER GATE FOOT OF WALL STREET. 


The possibility of a war with either 
the English neighbors or the Indians 
seems always to haveacted as a stimu- 
lous on Stuyvesant’s mind. He had 
learned the truth of the saying “Si 
vis pacem, para bellum,” and his first 
step towards such preparations was 
the appointment of a“ Capitaine des 
Armes,” or an ordinance officer, at a 
salary of 16 florins ($6.40) a month, 
whose duty it was to keep the guns, 


ored to bring into a proper state of 
discipline. In May, 1648, the officers 
of this corps complained against the 
Director-General’s order, that they 
should always report armed with 
muskets, for they had not enough for 
their men, They were told that it 
was their business to supply them- 
selves with arms, and that they must 
do so within two or three months, but 
as an emergency might arise in the 
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meantime in which they would need 
muskets, the ordnance officer of the 
fort would distribute what they re- 
quired, on condition that the citizen- 
soldiers kept the arms clean and in 
good order and returned them when 
called for. The corps was also pro- 
vided with a guard-house. It was 
divided into two companies, of the 
blue and of the orange flag. In case 
of a vacancy among the officers, the 
rank and file nominated two candi- 
dates, of whom the Director and 
Council appointed one. The Regu- 
lars, to use a modern name, or the 
soldiers of the Company, stood under 
the command of the Director and of 
subaltern officers, appointed either 
by him or by the Company. Their 
quarters in Fort Amsterdam were so 


limited that when, in 1658, a number 
of recruits came from Holland with 
families, they could not find room in 


the fort. They were consequently 
allowed to hire quarters in the city at 
the rate of ten stivers (20 cents) a 
week, which Stuyvesant promised to 
pay monthly either direct to the land- 
lord or through the soldier. A soldier’s 
pay was ten florins ($4.00) a month, 
and on entering the service he had to 
pay for his musket thirteen and one- 
half florins; if he was married and 
wished to take his family to his trans- 
atlantic field of duty, he was also 
charged with their passage money. 
The military duties of the soldier 
in New Amsterdam consisted mostly 
of guarding the gates of the fort and 
of the city, of patrolling at night, and 
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of cutting wood, to keep his quarters 
and the guard-house warm during 
the winter. The records tell us that 
in Stuyvesant’s time they had to cut 
wood beyond the limits of the city; 
also, that on one occasion, when the 
supply had suddenly given out or 
they had been too lazy to chop the 
wood for the farmers to bringin, they 
cut down palisades along the strand, 
and as punishment were ordered to 
prepare double the number to replace 
the stockades cut down. The military 
code of Stuyvesant’s day gives to the 
modern soldier a curious insight into 
the life and habits of his comrade of 
the seventeenth century. It requires 
that when the drums beat for parade 
every man must come with his mus- 
ket loaded; he must not come drunk, 
nor is he allowed to become intoxi- 
cated while on duty. He is not to 
leave his place in the ranks or the 
guard-house when on duty there, 
without leave or order. To prevent 
a wanton waste of ammunition, the 
muskets are to be discharged only 
once a week, and then, that no one 
may be injured outside of the fort, on 
the water-side. The guard had to 
drill every morning, but apparently 
had no sentry duty to perform during 
the day. The insufficiency of the 
company’s military force became 
painfully evident when Director- 
General Stuyvesant was ordered by 
the home authorities to retake from 
the Swedes the possessions on the 
Delaware River. “The drum was 
daily beaten in the streets of New 
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Amsterdam for volunteers,” and a 
proclamation was issued inviting 
“any lovers of the prosperity and 
security of the province of New Neth- 
erlands who were inclined to volun- 
teer or to serve for reasonable pay to 
come forward; whosever should lose 
a limb or be maimed was assured of a 
decent compensation.” The expedi- 
tionary force numbered, when it 
sailed from New Amsterdam, between 
six and seven hundred men—that is 
to say, probably the largest part of 
the male population of New Amster- 
dam able to beararms. Thecity was 
practically left defenseless, and had 
to pay the penalty of this oversight 
on the part of Stuyvesant, whose mis- 
trust the quiet behavior of the sur- 
rounding Indians during the preced- 


ing years had lulled into sleep. 


Ten years had passed during 
which there had been peace with the 
Indians around Manhattan Island. 
No one feared an invasion by the 
natives, even though one or the other 
settler might, by ill-treatment, have 
given reason for reprisal. At last, 
even Indian patience gave way. Van 
Dyck, the late Fiscal, had wantonly 
killed a squaw whom he had found 
gathering peaches in his orchard. 
This roused all the neighboring tribes, 
and they united to avenge her death. 
A letter from the members of the 
Council, who had been left behind by 
Stuyvesant to the Director, then at 
the South River, tells what occurred. 
“In the morning hours of the 15th 
inst. (September, 1655), ‘many armed 
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savages came, Maquasas (Mohawks), 
Mahicanders (Mohikans), Pachamis, 
savages from the upper and lower 
North River. Nine hundred savages 
are encamped at the end of this island 
or thereabouts, having joined the 
others. .. God has delivered us froma 
general massacre last night, the sav- 
ages being too hasty and relying too 
much on their superior numbers .. Sir, 
you will please to take this letter into 
consideration and reflect whether you 
and the forces under your command 
might not be more needed here than 
to subdue the places yonder; it seems 
to us better to protect one’s own 
house than to gaina new one at a 
distance and lose the old property. .. 
Madame, your wife, with her whole 
family and all those in whom you and 
she are concerned,are well. As the 
citizens are unwilling to guard other 
people’s houses far from the Man- 
hatans, we have, with her advice, 
hired ten Frenchmen to protect your 
bouwery. We'll keep as good watch 
as possible, but expect your speedy 
return, for to lie in the fort night and 
day with the citizens has its difficul- 
ties, as they cannot be commanded 
like soldiers.” 

The Indians, elated by their success 
on Manhattan Island, and thirsting 
for still more blood, crossed over to 
Staten Island, where they killed and 
took prisoners twenty-three of the 
population of ninety. This storm of 
Indian warfare raged for three days, 
during which one hundred of the 
Dutch were killed, one hundred and 
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fifty were taken prisoners, and over 
three hundred lost all their property 
in buildings, clothing and food. The 
city and neighborhood had not re- 
covered from the panic and terror of 
the invasion, when Stuyvesant re- 
turned. His energy and zeal, coupled 
with his military arrangements, did 
much to bring the people back to their 
equanimity. Soldiers were sent to 
guard the outlying farms; passengers 
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negotiations. The question of rescu- 
ing the rest of them was anxiously dis- 
cussed in the Council chamber. One 
member, Cornelius Van Tienhoven, 
was in favor of war, but Stuyvesant, 
though not as long acquainted with 
Indians as Van Tienhoven, knew them 
better and said: ‘The recent war is 
to be attributed to the rashness of a 
few hot-headed individuals. It be- 
comes us to reform ourselves, to ab- 





STUYVESANT’S BOUWERY 


on the ships, ready to sail, had to give 
up their intended voyages, to join the 
troops “ until it should please God to 
change the aspect of affairs”; funds 
were raised to strengthen the city 
walls by a plank curtain impossible to 
scale, and negotiations with the In- 
dians, whose fury was now spent, 
were begun to ransom the prisoners. 
We know of only forty-two who were 
returned in consequence of these 





WA 
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stain from all wrong and to guard 
against a recurrence of the late un- 
happy affair by building block-houses 
wherever they are needed, and not 
permitting any armed Indians to come 
into any of our settlements.” New 
Amsterdam and the  surrrounding 
country on Long Island, Westchester, 
New Jersey, and Staten Island were 
not again troubled by Indians swing- 
ing the tomahawk and war-club or 
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filling the air with swift-flying arrows 
and hideous war-whoops. Stuyves- 
ant’s military and diplomatic expe- 
ditions to the Esopus district, now 
Ulster County, did not affect the city 
of New Amsterdam, except in respect 
to furnishing the soldiers to protect 
the settlers and punish the Indians of 
that region. But the Indian surprise 
of September, 1655, gave Stuyvesant 
a new chance to urge the completion 
of the city fortifications. A joint con- 
ference at the City Hall on the 2oth 
of September, authorized him to issue 
an ordinance, October 11, 1655, again 
directing that palisades should be set 
up around the whole city, the ex- 
penses for which work were to be 
paid by a voluntary loan, if voluntary 
can be called a contribution which 
the magistrates were, by the same 
ordinance, authorized to levy by dis- 
tress. 

All endeavors of Stuyvesant to 
have on hand the means for an effec- 
tive defense of the city and fort, if 
attacked, proved futile. When in 
August, 1664, the fleet under Nicolls, 
sent by the Duke of York, appeared 
in the harbor of New Amsterdam, the 
city was still open along the banks 
of both rivers; on the northern or 
land side its protection was a hastily 
erected fence, composed of “old and 
rotten palisades, in front of which 
was thrown up a small breastwork, 
about three to three and a half feet 
high and barely two feet wide.” The 
fort was in no better shape to stand 


an attack. It was again surrounded 
by an earth wall from eight to ten 
feet high, three to four feet thick, 
upon which were mounted twenty- 
four pieces of artilery. No ditch or 
fosse protected the approaches, but 
hills to the north and west, looking 
down the Heerewegh, now Broad- 
way, commanded the interior of 
Fort New Amsterdam at pistol-shot 
distance, and from them it was possi- 
ble “to see the soles of the men walk- 
ing in the square or on thecorners of 
the battlements.” 

The West India Company had its 
first conception not so much in a 
purely commercial enterprise as in 
the hope of gaining dividends by the 
capture of Spanish silver fleets, and 
thus it assumed a political character, 


which it retained as long as its ships 
could make war against the national 
enemy, before whose very doors they 
had made the settlement on the Hud- 


son for that purpose. Within a 
month after Stuyvesant’s arrival the 
two men-of-war, then stationed at 
New Amsterdam, were ordered to 
“go to sea and cruise against our 
enemies, the Spaniards and _ their 
allies.” The treaty of Westphalia 
stopped the expeditions against 
Spanish silver fleets, and Stuyvesant 
had to remember that he had been sent 
out not only as the representative of 
the West India Company, for the 
purpose of defending their American 
colonies against enemies, of giving 
them law and justice, but also as their 
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commercial agent to look after the 
trade to and from the world beyond 
the seas and with the interior, 

Of the trade regulations under for- 
mer governors of the province but 
little is known. Stuyvesant had there- 
fore no precedents to follow. He be- 
gan his career as a commercial auth- 
ority by an ordinance against trading 
in the Minquas country, between the 
lower Delaware and Susquehanna 
Rivers, June 18, 1647, and in a few 
weeks made the first of his many 
mistakes in this direction, which was 
promptly countermanded by his 
superiors in Amsterdam, who knew 
more about trade than a bluff soldier 
who so far had issued only military 
orders. 

The question who should and who 


should not be allowed to carry on an 
import and export trade at New Am- 
sterdam was a puzzling one to Stuy- 
vesant, placed as he was between his 
instructions and the directorial or- 


ders. Perhaps accidentally he adopt- 
ed a course which was for the best 
development of New Amsterdam as 
the great mart of the western world. 
So called Scotch or Chinese mer- 
chants and peddlers came from time 
to time to New Netherland, sold their 
goods rapidly at lower prices than the 
resident traders, and paid extrava- 
gant prices for beaver-skins, eleven 
to twelve florins the piece. Such 
proceedings of course unsettled and 
threatened to destroy the regular 
trade. Stuyvesant therefore issued 
an ordinance September 18, 1648, 


directing that these free-lances of 
trade should not carry on their busi- 
ness until after having been settled 
in New Netherland for three years; 
they were further required to build a 
substantial house in New Amster- 
dam. 

It has been said above that the 
Westphalian Treaty of Peace pre- 
vented the West India Company 
from further hostile expeditions 
against Spain and its colonies, and 
thereby considerably reduced the 
dividends. This was perhaps to the 
advantage of their own colony on the 
Hudson, for it brought about a de- 
cision to increase the population of 
New Netherland and draw the ma- 
rine trade to New Amsterdam. Un- 
der this new policy Stuyvesant was 
directed, April 26, 1651, to exact from 
all goods coming from Virginia or 
New England a duty of sixteen per 
cent., while goods exported from 
New Amsterdam to the English colo- 
nies were exempted from all duties. 
It was expected that the custom of 
shipping goods from Holland via 
New England, where no duties were 
exacted, to New Amsterdam would 
be made fruitless, to the advantage 
of the direct shippers and of the mer- 
chants of New Netherland. 

The repeatedly mentioned instruc- 
tions of Stuyvesant directed him 
“first of all to establish the colonists 
and freemen on the island of Man- 
hattans, and to grant to them as 
much land as they shall be able to 
cultivate, either as tobacco-planta- 
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tions or with grain and all other 
crops to which the soil is adapted.” 
By faithfully carrying out this in- 
struction Stuyvesant not only laid 
the foundation-stone of what in our 
days has become one of the great 
staples of trade—namely, the grain 
trade—but also added to his cares in 
administering the government of the 
province and of the city at the same 
time. The summer of 1649 had 
yielded only a poor harvest, and 
cereals, which then could not yet be 
imported in sufficient quantities from 
other colonies became so scarce that 
the poorer people suffered under it. 
After long hesitation Stuyvesant 


finally found himself compelled to 
forbid by ordinance of November 8, 
1649, that wheat should be consumed 


in malting or brewing. A few years 
later, in 1653, it was not a poor har- 
vest, but the preponderance of to- 
bacco cultivation, combined with 
greater demand for grain by an in- 
creasing population, which created a 
scarcity of breadstuffs. 

New Netherland was a tobacco- 
growing country then, and tobacco 
formed one of the staples of export, 
and by the duty paid on it one of the 
important items of revenue. The qual- 
ity of New Netherland tobacco is 
best designated by an ordinance of 
April 21, 1649, issued in conformity 
with a rescript of the directors of 
January 27th, same year, accord- 
ing to which the duty on New 
Netherland tobacco was to be not 
higher than that paid on the poorest 


West Indian, 7. ¢., forty-five stivers 
(90 cents) per one hundred pounds. 
Smokers may have found this New 
Netherland leaf not sufficiently to 
their taste to make it worth while to 
continue collecting duties on it, for 
they were abolished April 4, 1652. 
The reports of Hudson and the ex- 
plorers immediately following him 
had spoken of the abundance of fur- 
bearing animals in the new country. 
When the West India Company was 
organized, the trade in furs formed a 
point of so great consideration that, 
although they granted important 
privileges by the freedoms and ex- 
emptions of 1629, this trade was al- 
lowed only under restrictions. Pri- 
vate parties were not to deal in pel- 
tries except at places where no officer 
of the company was resident, and 
then they had to bring the furs to 
Manhattan and deliver-them to the 
director for shipment, or report the 
transaction for the assessment of du- 
ties, which were one florin for each 
otter or beaver-skin. This trade in 
furs always remained more or less a 
monopoly of the company. Director 
Kieft ordered, August 4, 1644, that 
all beaver-skins should be marked 
by an officer specially appointed for 
that purpose, and exacted a duty of 
fifteen stivers (30 cents) for each, and 
Stuyvesant, in renewing this order 
on July 4, 1647, made it: still more 
stringent by forbidding the export or 
removal from one vessel to another 
of all peltries and hides, unless first 
entered in the company’s office. The 
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records of Fort Orange (Albany) give 
us an idea of how great value this fur 
trade was to the company, by stating 
that 46,500 beaver and otter-skins 
were shipped from there to New Am- 


sterdam in 1656. The attention paid 


to this trade and to measures to pre- 
vent exports with evasion of duty is 
therefore not surprising. 
Beaver-skins became of importance 
in New Netherland not only as an 
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gold, silver or copper were not abun- 
dant among the first settlers, they 
adopted the Indian currency as their 
own, and created the first fiat money 
in the New World, which had course 
not only in New Netherland but also 
in New England, where it was called 
“the devil’s currency.” Although 
calling it by a bad name, the thrifty 
New England people were quite will- 
ing to derive pecuniary advantages 


STUYVESANT GOING TO ALBANY. 


article of trade, but in the course of 
time also as a circulating medium, as 
currency. When the Dutch took 
possession of the island of Manhat- 
tan and New Netherland, they found 
that the original inhabitants used as 
money small white or black beads 
made out of the shells of periwinkles 
or clams, which they called sewan or 
wampum. As European coins of 


from it by bringing to New Amster- 
dam inferior wampum, rough and 
unpolished, while the good, known 
as Manhattan wampum, was kept out 
of sight. 

It has been said that financial 
necessities compelled Stuyvesant to 
grant to the village of New Amster- 
dam a semblance of representative 
government, and thereby plant on 
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New York soil the seed of a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people. He 
had repeatedly been told by the 
home authorities “to use despatch in 
the repairs of Fort Amsterdam,” but 
as the means to carry out this work 
were not to be found in the com- 
pany’s treasure-chest, he was to ask 
the inhabitants for aid. For a man 
of Stuyvesant’s imperious and auto- 
cratic character the position in which 
he found himself now cannot have 
been a pleasant one. Positive orders 
to do this work from one side, threat- 
ening war-clouds on the Indian hori- 
zon on the other, no money to spend 
for the needed repairs, and the peo- 
ple unwilling to be taxed without 
their own consent. “ Distrusting the 


wavering multitude, ready to cen- 


sure him if war should break out,” 
Stuyvesant called for advice upon his 
council and was told that his fancied 
prerogatives must yield to popular 
rights by conceding representation 
to the people. 

The government of the Nether- 
lands had gradually evolved out of a 
conglomeration of self-governing lo- 
calities or towns. In each town a 
“Tribunal of Well-born Men,” or 
“ Men’s Men,” elected by the inhabit- 
ants entitled to vote, sat as court in 
criminal and civil cases, thirteen be- 
ing the quorum for the former, seven 
for the latter. This institution, first 
introduced about the year 1295, was, 
in 1614, changed to the board of nine 
men, who sat together in all cases. 
Under the stress of circumstances 


Stuyvesant authorized the inhabit- 
ants to nominate eighteen “of the 
most notable, reasonable, honest and 
respectable of our subjects, from 
whom we might select a single num- 
ber of nine men to confer with us 
and our council as their tribune.” 
Out of the eighteen nominated three 
were selected to represent the mer- 
chants, three as representatives of 
the citizens, and the remaining three 
for the farmers. Their powers and 
duties were defined in the above 
quoted ordinance, dated September 
25, 1647, as follows: “ They shall ex- 
ert themselves to promote the honor 
of God and the welfare of our dear 
fatherland to the best advantage of 
the company and the prosperity of 
our good citizens; to the preserva- 
tion of the pure reformed religion as 
it here and in the churches of the 
Netherlands is inculcated. They 
shall not assist at any private con- 
venticles or meetings, much less pat- 
ronize such like deliberations and re- 
solves, except with the special knowl- 
edge and advice of the director-gene- 
ral and council and on his special order, 
unless only when they are convened 
in a legitimate manner and have re- 
ceived the proposals of the director 
and council; then they have liberty 
to delay for consultation upon such 
proposals and submit their advice 
later, provided that the director shall 
have the right to preside himself at 
such meetings or appoint a member 
of his council as president.” 

‘It was but a scant recognition of 
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the great Aryan principle—no taxa- 
tion without representation; but 
scant as it was, it shows that Stuyves- 
ant saw he could not well suppress 
an institution which had become a 
familiar necessity to all Dutchmen, 
and which, moreover, he had been 
ordered by his. instructions to intro- 
duce. For these instructions of July 


7, 1645, said: “Inasmuch as the colo- 
nists have been allowed by the free- 
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pied de la lettre,” in reporting on the 
state of their place than the ordi- 
nance defining their powers and du- 
ties. Almost from the beginning of 
the settlement on the banks of the 
Hudson the lucrative trade in furs 
brought from Fort Nassau, later 
Orange, and further north and west 
had attracted what the permanent 
merchants of New Amsterdam called 
“peddlers, Scotch or Chinese deal- 
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doms to delegate one or two persons 
to give information to the director 
and council concerning the state and 
condition of their colonies, the same 
is hereby confirmed.” 

The newly elected board of the 
people’s representatives were how- 
ever, more inclined to follow the in- 
structions given to Stuyvesant “au 


“THE WHITEHALL,” 





al 


1656. 


ers’’—that is, men who carried ona 
temporary trade in furs procured 
from the Indians in a furtive man- 
ner, and who then quickly left the 
country without benefiting it by im- 
provements of the soil. The nine 
men, on behalf of the commonalty, 
desired to encourage permanent set- 
tlements on the island of Manhattan, 
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recognizing the benetits likely to ac- 
crue in this way for the colony. They 
therefore laid the matter before the 
director and council with suggestions 
foraremedy. The result was an or- 
dinance, March 1o, 1648, which con- 
fined the trade in New Amsterdam 
and the interior to permanent resi- 
dents. Only persons who had taken 
the oath of allegiance, who were 
rated, at least, at from two to three 
thousand guilders, who bound them- 
selves to remain in the country four 
successive years, and who “kept fire 
and light” at their own expense, 
were now allowed to keep a shop or 
carry on a retail business. To some 
extent this was a victory for the peo- 
ple’s representatives. In their next 
attempt to influence the actions of 


Stuyvesant they were not so success- 
ful. 

The new elections added to the 
board of nine men Yonker Adriaen 
Van der Donck, the proprietor of 
the colony of Colendonck, which 
to-day perpetuates his memory un- 


der the name of Yonkers. Under 
Van der Donck’s energetic influ- 
ence, the new body introduced the 
question of sending delegates to Hol- 
land. Stuyvesant called on them to 
tell him what they had to complain 
of, but they declined to do so, as 
such a course “ was not based on any 
sound reason” and would defeat 
their endeavors to benefit the coun- 
try. Several members of the popular 
party went from house to house, to 
collect the opinion of the commonalty 
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as to how far they approved of the 
project and what they would do to de- 
fray the necessary expenses. “From 
this time the breast of the director- 
general became inflamed with rage.” 
Stuyvesant vilified the men whom he 
had hitherto classed among “the 
most honest, the most fit, the most 
experienced, and the most godly in 
the community,” and now thought 
“hanging was too good a punishment 
for them.” His strict sense of jus- 
tice, however, prevented him from 
tyrannical proceedings against the 
leaders of the popular party, whom 
he hoped to defeat by organizing an 


‘opposition party composed of officers 


of the militia and citizens in accord 
with him, who were to send another 
delegation to Holland for consulta- 
tion “on important points.” 

For the purpose of having all the 
evidence necessary for their case 
properly arranged, the nine men con- 
sidered it necessary to have memo- 
randa regularly kept for the “ jour- 
nal” to be submitted to the States 
general. Van der Donck, doctor of 
laws, was charged with this task, be- 
ing not only a member of the board 
of nine men, but also of Stuyvesant’s” 
council, and therefore the best fitted 
to know the intentions and plans of 
Stuyvesant. The keeping of the 
memoranda had been decided in a 
secret session of the board. Stuyves- 
ant learned: of it, seized Van der 
Donck’s papers, and threw him into 
prison on the charge of lese- majesty. 
As Van der Donck was a member of 
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the council, and intended to use 
knowledge acquired there for the 
benefit of the party opposed to the 
council, such a charge was sustained 
by the court specially appointed to 
try him, which condemned Van der 
Donck to expulsion from the council 

and from the board of Nine Men. 
The reversal of the judgment 
against Kuyter and Melyn, their re- 
to New Netherland, and the 
reading in church of the decision of 
the States-General, recalling Stuy- 
vesant for his defense, created a most 
remarkable excitement, for Stuyves- 
ant concluded and declared that he 
would not go to prison, but send an 
attorney to defend his sentence pass- 
m Kuyter and Melyn. “I honor 


turn 


vespect the States and shall obey 


iueir orders,” he said, “but I shall 
send an attorney to sustain my ver- 
dict.” 

The three delegates sent by the 
nine men, Adriaen Van der Donck, 
Jacob Van Couwenhoven, and Jan 
Evertsen Bout, carried with them the 
celebrated “Vertoogh” (remonstrance 
of New Netherland, probably the 
work of Van der Donck), and an ad- 
dress to the States general, both doc- 
uments signed by the board of nine 
men in office and their predecessors. 
This “ Vertoogh,” although written 
for political purposes, is one of the 
most important works for the history 
of New York, as it begins with the 
discovery of the country, its bounda- 
ries, etc.,—tells of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, both human and animal, 
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of the origin of the West India Com- 
pany, and the condition of New Neth- 
erland up to date. The historian of 
to-day, therefore, owes to Stuyvesant 
a debt of gratitude for having given 
cause to write it. 

Having resolved not to go to Hol- 
land himself, Stuyvesant dispatched, a 
fortnight before the delegates sailed, 
Cornelius Ven Tienhoven to act as 
his attorney, and also to prepare the 
States-General for the reception of the 
Vertoogh and counteract it by previ- 
ous contradictory reports. Van Tien- 
hoven was “cautious, subtle, intelli- 
gent, and sharp-witted,” but also quite 
unscrupulous. Having been in the 
company’s service in New Nether- 
land since 1633, he knew the country 
thoroughly. Van Tienhoven found 
everything ready for his reply, and 
prepared without much delay “ a brief 
statement in answer to some points 
contained in the written deduction of 
Adriaen Van der Donck and associ- 
ates,” which he called “a tissue of 
assertions without proof.” He con- 
fined himself, however, exclusively to 
contradicting allegations against the 
company or Director Stuyvesant. 

Van Tienhoven’s paper was referred 
to the same Committee as the Re- 
monstrance. The Committee re- 
ported on the rith of April, 1650, 
“a remedy which,” they thought, 
“should satisfy both parties, until 
further provision is made.” The 
remedy, in the shape of a “ Provi- 
sional Order for the government, 
preservation and peopling of New 
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Netherland,” suggested a recall of 
Stuyvesant and, in pursuance of a 
request expressed in the delegates’ 
address to the States-General, the 
introduction in New Amsterdam of 
Burgher or municipal government by 
a Schout, two Burgomasters, and five 
Schepens. The Nine Men were, how- 
ever, to continue for three years 
longer and have jurisdiction over 
small causes between individuals. 
The order for his recall, Stuyvesant 
declared, he would not obey, as 
the company was opposed to it and 
had directed him not to pay attention 
to anything said in the Provisional 
Order. The quarrel, instead of hav- 
ing been settled, as the home authori- 
ties may have thought, grew hotter, 
because Stuyvesant, conscious of hav- 
ing done what he considered his 
duty, resented the treatment received 
at the hands of the States-General 
and made the people of New Amster- 
dam feel his resentment. 

A new appeal to the States-General 
by the Nine Men was sent over, and 
we now see Stuyvesant in a peculiar 
position. The supreme Government, 
whose commission as Director-Gen- 
eral he held, had recalled him; the 
West India Company, who paid his 
salary as Director-General, had or- 
dered him not to obey the order 
of recall; the mass of his own 
countrymen, whom he was sent out 
to govern, were estranged from 
him ; and he had to look for sym- 
pathy and support to the small 
part of the community belonging 
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to a nation which considered the 
Dutch as invaders of their territory. 
On these supporters he had now to 
rely in his boundary negotiations 
with New England, and by selecting 
as representatives to go to Hartford 
for conference with the English com- 
missioners two men of these adher- 
ents, opposed to the Nine Men, he 
gave to his adversaries new cause for 
complaints, which now included the 
accusation that by his English repre- 
sentatives he had surrendered to the 
New England people more territory 
than might have formed fifty colonies, 
that he had ceased to consult the 
assistants given him by the company, 
Vice-Director Van Dincklagen and 
Fiscal Van Dyck, and that he had 
refused to fill the vacancies about to 
occur in the Board of Nine Men by 
six of them legally going out of office. 

Van der Donck, who had remained 
in Holland. was again the spokesman 
of the discontented party in New 
Amsterdam, and presented to the 
States-General another memorial, 
January 14, 1651. The “Presiding 
Chamber,”—/. ¢.. the Chamber of 
Amsterdam—to whom the manage- 
ment of the affairs in New Nether- 
land had been confided at the organ- 
ization of the company by the Assem- 
bly of the XIX., saw that it was time 
for them to make concessions or else 
lose control over the province. Of 
these concessions the most important 
was that they consented to let New 
Amsterdam have a “ burgher govern- 
ment.” The citizens were to be 
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granted the privilege of electing 
magistrates “as much as _ possible 
according to the custom of Amster- 
dam,” which was ruled by a body com- 
posed of a Schout or Sheriff, two Bur- 
gomasters or Mayors and five Sche- 
pens or Aldermen. 

Before Stuyvesant could receive 
news of these concessions he had 
himself amplified the powers of the 
Nine Men a little (April, 1652) by 
giving them the jurisdiction suggested 
in the “ Provisional Order,” while the 
States-General acted upon another 
suggestion of the committee by issu- 
ing an order for the recall of Stuy- 
vesant. The Amsterdam Chamber 
of the West India Company declared 
this unexpected step of the States- 
General a violation of their charter, 


and in a letter of April 27th advised 
him not to hurry in his arrangements 
for the voyage, but to wait further 
Their remonstrances to the 
the 


orders. 
States-General, combined with 
necessity of having an experienced 
soldier in command of the trans-at- 
lantic colony, when a war with Eng- 
land was threatening, led to the re- 
scinding of the order of recall. The 
anticipated war began, and Stuyve- 
sant was admonished to put New 
Amsterdam and the province in a 
proper state of defense ; also to avoid 
any collision with the English neigh- 
bors east and south, for only then 
could Manhattan prosper and the 
“ships of New Netherland ride on 
every part of the ocean; then num- 
bers, now looking to that coast with 
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eager eyes, will be induced to embark 
for your island.” These Amsterdam 
merchants of 1652 might have been 
proud of their far-sightedness, could 
they have seen the New Amsterdam 
of 1892. 

Stuyvesant was never prompt in 
carrying out orders given at Amster- 
dam, when his own judgment and 
knowledge of affairs in New Amster- 
dam made them unadvisable, but he 
would yield to circumstances, espe- 
cially when these had a military char- 
acter. To carry out the orders of 
of his superiors in regard to the de- 
fenses of New Amsterdam, he needed 
the co-operation of the people, which 
could only be obtained by the con- 
cession of the demanded popular 
government. The manner in which 
he granted this concession is charac- 
teristic of the man. The Amsterdam 
Chamber of the West India Com- 
pany had decided that the citizens of 
New Amsterdam should be allowed 
to elect their magistrates, but Stuy- 
vesant did not think proper to go 
quite so far. By a proclamation of 
the 2d of February, 1653, he informed 
the people that henceforth they were 
to be ruled by two Burgomasters and 
five Schepens appointed by him; the 
island of Manhattan became the City 
of New Amsterdam, even though 
the municipal court was not complete, 
as no Schout of the city had been 
appointed. 

During the first few months after 
the organization of the city govern- 
ment, nothing occurred to mar the 
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relations of the Director-General with 
the new magistrates. They conferred 
together about the means to defend 
the city in case of an anticipated 
attack as has been told above; funds 
were raised with the aid of the mag- 
istrates for the same purpose ; but 
colonial politics, matters relating to 
the then existing war between the 
Netherlands and England, disturbed 
their friendly relations. An appeal 
to the directors concerning protection 
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of the Long Island towns was talked 
of, but before sending it a remon- 
strance was presented to the Director 
and Council, which immediately 
widened the little rift into a great 
breach between the two governing 
bodies. The meditated appeal to the 
directors had received fresh incen- 
tives, and was dispatched on the 24th 
of December, 1653, demanding power 
to administer the city “ according to 
the form of government of Amster- 
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dam, as far as possible,” the right of 
electing a City Schout or of nomin- 
ating candidates for the succession 
of all the magistrates. The appeal 
further asked for a surrender of the 
whole excise and the authority of im- 
posing taxes and of leasing the ferry 
to Breuckelen, to have a city seal, 
and be provided with arms and am- 
munition for the defense of the place 
in case of attack. 

The popular party was, however, 
victorious, and more or less qualified 
concessions of the demands made in 
the appeal were granted. The city 
was to have its Schout, but his ap- 
pointment should remain in the 
hands of-the Director and Council, 
The excise on beer and wine was 


granted to them, but they were to 


pay the public salaries. The author- 
ity of levying taxes “ without offend- 
ing the commonalty” was given, 
subject to the consent of the local 
authorities. A seal and a City Hall 
were promised, but for arms and 
ammunition they must apply to the 
Director and Council. 

Stuyvesant had, by slow process, 
come to the conviction that he lacked 
the physical power to rule the City 
of New Amsterdam and the Province 
of New Netherland by his will. He 
had made several concessions to pop- 
lar government not yet mentioned, 
which, briefly stated were: executions 
of judgments by the magistrates 
through the City Marshal according 
to Amsterdam custom; fees to be 
the city’s officer’s for recording deeds 
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and other public documents ; exten- 
sion of jurisdiction allowing the City 
Court to pass sentence to the extent 
of whipping and branding in all 
cases of misdemeanor and criminal 
offenses of a minor character and to 
execute the same, unless appeal was 
taken. Now he even went so far as 
to recognize by one of his Ordinances 
“the faithful and voluntary services 
and the submission to burthens” 
evinced by the citizens, and without 
much delay granted the prayer of 
the magistrates for the introduction 
of the important wutch rule of 


“Burgher Right,” which conveyed 
not only commercial but also political 
and legal privileges, although since 
1652, by the division into Great and 
Small Burgher Right, it had lost 


some of its significance. The Ordi- 
nance granting it to the City of New 
Amsterdam decreed that the Great 
Burgher Right could be given to: 

1. Former and actual members of 
the Provincial Government. 

2. Former and actual Burgomas- 
ters and Schepens. 

3. Ministers of the Gospel. 

4. Commissioned officers, the En- 
sign included. 

5. All who may apply for it and 
pay fifty florins. 

6. All the descendants in the male 
line of the foregoing. 

To Small Burgher Right were en- 
titled ; 

1. All who had resided, keeping 
fire and light, in the city for one year 
and six weeks, 


2. All born in the city. 

3. All who have married, or may 
hereafter marry, native born burgh- 
ers’ daughters. 

4. All who now, or hereafter, keep 
shop and carry on business, on appli- 
cation and payment of twenty-five 
florins. 

5. All employees in the company’s 
pay, and new-comers who may intend 
to settle elsewhere, provided they do 
so within six weeks after arrival. 

The money to be obtained from 
this source was to go into the City 
Treasury and to be used chiefly for the 
fortifications. The privileges granted 
to the great burgher were much more 
important than those of his poorer 
neighbor. Only men of the great 
burgher class were eligible to office ; 
they were exempt from watch and 
other military duty during one year 
and six months, and could not per- 
sonally be arrested by any of the 
inferior courts. The small burgher 
had only the privilege of paying his 
fees and attending to his business. 
The list of 1657 gives two hundred 
and twenty-five names of persons 
who applied and received their pa- 
pers. 

No internal political strife disturbed 
the few remaining years of the life of 
the City of New Amsterdam before 
she had to take the present name of 
New York, a more or less unwilling 
bride of the English usurper. But 
some changes in its institutions must 
be noted. The inhabitants were still 
jealous on the subject of residence, 
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and at their request Stuyvesant modi- 
fied the law regarding it so that per- 
sons who absented themselves from 
the city for four months “without 
keeping fire and light” there should 
lose their Burgher Right. 
Foreign politics began 
its influence on the relations between 
Stuyvesant and the magistrates of 
the city during the last year of his 
Directorate. Charles II. had ascended 
the throne of England, and was be- 
ginning to think with how much in- 
gratitude he could requite the hospi- 
tality extended to him during his 
exile in the Netherlands. Under a 


to exert 


grant from him to his brother James, 
Duke of York and Albany, the Eng- 
lish were taking possession of the 
Dutch towns on Long Island, and 


New Amsterdam was threatened by 
a like fate, to which in its poor 
state of defense it would easily have 
fallen a victim. When Stuyvesant 
sought the advice of the Burgomas- 
ters and Schepens how to avert such 
a disaster, they recommended that 
“the capital, adorned with so many 
noble buildings at the expense of the 
good and faithful inhabitants, princi- 
pally Dutchmen,” should be thor- 
oughly fortified, and that troops in 
sufficient number should be enrolled 
to protect New Amsterdam and the 
province, which would soon become 
an Emporium to the Fatherland. But 
it was not to be; in order that the 
United States should arise, and that 
New York should become the “Em- 
porium ” of the Western World, it 


was necessary that New Netherland 
should be united to the other English 
colonies in its neighborhood. 

We have so far seen Stuyvesant in 
his relations to New Amsterdam as 
the representative of the directors of 
the West India Company in military, 
commercial and political matters, but 
there remains yet the administrator 
in matters of importance to the city 
seen from the communal point. 

The letter of November 14, 1647, 
quoted above, dated “in our bed- 
room,” closes with the recommenda- 
tion to the Nine Men to advise him in 
regard to proper regulations about 
fires, “ which might break out here as 
well as in other places. It must be 
done with the least expense and dam- 
age to the community.” Two months 
later, January 23 and 28, 1648, he 
issued an ordinance, appointing fire- 
wardens and forbidding the use of 
wooden chimneys in the houses be- 
tween the fort near the present Bowl- 
ing Green and the Fresh Water, now 
occupied by the Tombs and neigh- 
borhood. Fines imposed on persons 
who persisted in using wooden chim- 
neys, or in whose house a fire broke 
out, were to be applied to the pur- 
chase of fire-ladders, buckets and 
hooks. The unfortunate citizen whom 
fire visited had not only to suffer loss 
of goods, but also to pay twenty-five 
florins ($10) for the pleasure of it. 

In a place the houses of which were 
mostly wooden, the enforcement of 
rules for the prevention of fires can 
never be called too harsh, but in this 
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case Stuyvesant seems to have been 
over-lenient. We have no distinct 
record of any fire breaking out in the 
meantime, except during the Indian 
invasion of 1655, when not the best- 
regulated fire department could have 
done anything, but Stuyvesant 
allowed ten years to pass before his 
attention was again called to this 
matter. The former ordinances had 
fallen into oblivion, the possibilities 
of destruction of the whole city had 
increased, because the wooden houses 
were covered with thatched roofs, 
still had their wooden chimneys, and 
stood in close proximity to inflam- 
mable haystacks. A new ordinance 
of December 15, 1657, ordered a 
change of roofs and chimneys and a 


removal of the dangerous hayricks, 


etc. The city magistrates were auth- 
orized to demand from every house, 
whether small or large, one beaver or 
eight florins ($3.20) in wampum, and 
to procure from the Fatherland with 
this money two hundred and fifty 
leathern fire-buckets, also to have 
some fire-ladders and hooks made. 
To maintain this establishment they 
may yearly collect a chimney tax of 
one florin for each. The promptness 
with which the magistrates carried 
out his order must have convinced 
Stuyvesant that government by and 
for the people, limited though it was 
in 1657, could accomplish more than 
he had supposed. The hooks and 
ladders, made by workmen in the 
city, were soon placed, as required by 
the ordinance, “at the corners of the 


streets, in public houses and other 
places convenient of access.” 

Up to the time of Stuyvesant’s 
arrival at New Amsterdam, little re- 
gard had been paid to the boundary- 
lines of the various lots. Owners of 
such lots had arbitrarily built beyond 
their lines into the streets; we see the 
result of it to-day in the crooked lines 
of some streets in the oldest part of 
the city. Stuyvesant took immediate 
steps to remedy this evil, by appoint- 
ing surveyors of streets and buildings, 
who were given power to prevent the 
erection of unsightly and improper 
buildings in the streets, to regulate 
the street lines according to the land 
patents, and to supervise the streets 
generally. People were not allowed 
to build without first having notified 
these surveyors of their intentions 
and submitted their plans.” 

In November, 1655, the city magis- 
trates moved in a direction which 
greatly improved the appearance and 
condition of New Amsterdam. They 
wrote to the Director-General and 
Council that refugees (probably 
Swedes from the Delaware) and 
others, who had come with the inten- 
tion of a permanent settlement, had 
asked for building lots on which they 
might erect dwelling houses. The 
magistrates therefore suggested that 
a proper survey of the city might be 
made, to know what lots could be 
given out. Stuyvesant and Council 
understood the situation and ap- 
pointed the regular street surveyors 
with Burgomaster Allard Anthony 
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and Councilor La Montagne, a com- 
mittee for the survey of all lots; and 
lest any person should take possession 
of land without legal authority, this 
committee was empowered to make a 
price for each lot; from their decision 
an appeal could be taken only to the 
Director and Council. 

The survey, accompanied by a map 
now unfortunately lost, was laid be- 
fore the Council in February, 1656. 
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did come as far up as where Exchange 
Place now enters into Broad street. 
On the east side of it was the Prince’s 
Graft, extending into Beaver street, 
with ten or twelve dwelling houses on 
it. A city ordinance of 1660 tells us 
that it was a creek going into the 
Heere Graft (Broad street), and that 
the roads on both sides of this run of 
water were ordered to be paved, each 
resident paving the portion before his 
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The streets had been laid out as they 
should run, and marked out with 
stakes. 

The busy crowd now daily surging 


up and down Broad street will 
scarcely believe that two hundred 
years ago cargoes of various kinds 
were being loaded in and unloaded 
from vessels, which then could and 


own door. The Heere Graft presented 
the conveniences of a landing-place 
without the expenses of a dock, and 
therefore the authorities took especial 
care in preserving its banks and keep- 
ing the bottom clear. Artificial sid- 
ings of wood to prevent the caving 
inof the banks were commenced in 
1657, and at the sametime ordinances 
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against throwing filth and offal into 
the water of the Heere Graft were 
issued, with heavy penalty for their 
violation. 

On the north side of Fort Amster- 
dam, and almost under its walls, was 
a grass plot which some of the very 
oldest inhabitants of modern New 
York, recollect as the gathering- place 
of the beau monde in their younger 
days. From this Bowling Green a 
wide but thinly populated street 
stretched up the hillto the north. It 
was the principal street to go out of 
the city through the “ Landpoort,” 
the gate in the wall standing along 
Wall street. Its name, Heeren straat 
(the gentlemen’s street), indicated 
that even then it was considered as 
the principal street of the city, and it 
is so now as Broadway. The houses 
facing Bowling Green, which had in 
earlier days been the town market- 
place, were called hence the Marck- 
velt (Marketfield), and from it the 
Marckvelt Steegie, now Marketfield 
street, led to the Heere Graft. 

The street then most thickly settled 
was behind the fort, and has not 
changed its name of Pearl street, but 
it extended only from State to White- 
hall streets. Starting from its be- 
ginning at the corner of State street 
stood a number of houses, fronting 
the bay; between these houses and 
the river banks ran a road called 
“Het Water” (the Water). Next to 
Broadway in importance was a thor- 
oughfare leading from the bridge 
over the outlet of the Heere Graft 


‘begun in 1655. 
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along the East River to the Water 
Gate, the egress from the city near 
the present crossing of Wall and 
Pearl streets. In 1661, this Hooghe 
(High) street contained forty-one 
dwelling houses, several small shops, 
and the City Hall. Wall street, so 
called because the palisades stood 
along the south side of it, was then 
not the busy street which it is to-day. 
By law no dwelling houses could be 
built there. 

The Southern end of Manhattan 
Island has grown in width from the 
North to the East River since the day 
when Director-General Stuyvesant 
ruled. High tides would bring the 
water nearly up to the City Hall, 
fronting the East River near the 
head of the present Coenties Slip. 
The access to the City Hall was under 
such conditions most inconvenient, 
and this gave occasion for the con- 
struction of asiding of wood, protect- 
ing the shore by preventing the land 
from being washed out and by its 
height serving as a barrier against the 
overflow of water. This siding, the 
‘“‘Schoeynge,” at Coenties Slip was 
In August of that 
year, “Sybout Claesen made repre- 
sentation that he had been employed 
to build the Schoeynge, but that the 
water prevented the work.” 

The people living on that road 
along the East River which is now 
Pearl street, suffered in their private 
capacity as citizens, as much as the 
frequenters of the City Hall, from the 
inconvenience of having the waves of 
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the river dash up to their very doors. 
Upon their representation the Magis- 
trates ordered therefore, early in 
1656, that this lining should be con- 
tinued from the City Hall to the 
Water Gate, near where Pearl and 
Wall streets now meet. This work 
was to be done by the owners of the 
lots running down to the river, but 
the order mentioned above was not 
generally complied with, as the fol- 
lowing ordinances of the Burgomas- 
ters and Schepens, September 25, 
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same with boards before their re- 
spective lots, under a penalty of 
twenty-five florins ($10) if not done.” 

This was the beginning of the lat- 
eral territorial expansion of Manhat- 
tan Island into the East River, which 
we cannot follow up here, as the 
further encroachments on the water 
on both sides of the island took place 
at later dates. The land immediately 
and daily washed by the river across 
the road between the houses and the 
water was mostly granted to the 





THE 


1656, tell us: “Whereas the Scho- 
eynge is as yet only made near the 
Water Gate at the East River, it is 
necessary, not only for the good of 
the city in general, but specially for 
the benefit of the people living there 
along the Strand, that it be immedi- 
ately completed. The Burgomasters 
and Schepens therefore ordain that 
all persons who have houses or lots 
along the river between the City 
Hall and the Water Gate forthwith 
proceed to build up and line the 


SCHOEYNGE ALONG 


THE EAST RIVER, 


owner of the opposite lot fronting on 
the street, on condition that if it 
should be needed for a wall or a 
breastwork in the city’s fortifications 
as much as was required should be 
given up for that purpose. Daniel 
Litschoe, the innkeeper, at the foot of 
Broad street, was the first to take 
advantage of the rule concerning such 
land on the water’s edge, and he was 
also the first to build a wharf into the 
water and lay the foundation of future 
encroachments upon the East River. 
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The intercourse between New Am- 
sterdam, the Esopus District, Fort 
Orange, Fort Nassau on the Dela- 
ware, and the Long Island towns did 
not yet warrant the establishment of 
postal facilities. But already in 1652, 
the directors of the company have 
occasion to write to Stuyvesant con- 
cerning transatlantic mails, for which 
New York is now the great starting 
point. “For the accommodation of 
private parties,” they say, “ who often 
give their letters for New Netherland 
to one or the other sailor or free mer- 
chant, from which practice result 
many delays in the delivery of letters 
and subsequent losses to the writers 
and their friends there, the letters 
being laid in the bottom of chests or 
the bearers going to other places, we 
have fastened a box at the New Ware- 
house, where we now hold our meet- 
ings, for the collection of all letters, 
to be sent out by the first ship sailing. 
We have deemed it advisable to in- 
form you thereof, so that you may do 
the same in New Netherland and send 
the letters, for the sake of greater 
safety, ina bag addressed to us. We 
shall hand them to whom they be- 
long. People expecting letters usually 
come to the Warehouse.” 

Stuyvesant may have considered 
this an unnecessary innovation, or 
may have feared that accusations 
against him would by such facilities 
only so much surer reach his su- 
periors; he evidently paid no atten- 
tion to the directors’: suggestion, 
for in November, 1654, they write: 


“Some time ago great complaints 
were made to us about the bad 
delivery of private letters coming 
from New Netherland, which often 
are kept back two or three weeks, or 
are not delivered at all, thereby caus- 
ing great inconveniences to merchants 
and others; therefore, we direct you 
hereby to have a box or case made for 
collecting such letters, then to have 
them well packed, and to give them 
to the supercargoes of the ships sail- 
ing hitherward with orders to deliver 
the packages to us for distribution.” 
It was necessary to repeat this order 
in September, 1655, and to suggest 
that the letter-box be affixed at the 


Company’s Storehouse or some other 
convenient place. 
Stuyvesant was not a “ teetotaler ;’ 


in fact, no apostle of the doctrine of 
total abstinence had as yet arisen in 
his days. Nevertheless he kept a 
watchful eye on the liquor traffic in 
New Amsterdam, as well as in the 
whole province, with twofold inten- 
tions, the one moral and the other 
financial. He had been only a few 
days at the seat of his new govern- 
ment, when, on May 31, 1647, he 
issued an ordinance against tippling 
during the hours of divine service, 
which was followed by one of July 1, 
1647, against the sale of liquor to In- 
dians, under a penalty of five hun- 
dred florins. The seller was to be 
held responsible for all the injuries 
and damages inflicted by a red man 
when under the influence of liquor. 
After the bell had announced the 
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hour of nine in the evening, no intox- 
icating drinks were to be sold to any 
one. A few days later, July 4th, he 
pointed out through the medium of 
a new ordinance how the revenue 
could derive benefits from the traffic 
in wine and liquor. 

There are no means of knowing 
how productive this excise on wine, 
beer, and distilled waters became, 
but it appears as if Stuyvesant were 
not satisfied with the operations of 
his ordinance after a trial of eight 
months, for on the roth of March he 
issued a new one to regulate the tav- 
erns, by which each tavern-keeper 
was obliged to register his name in 
the company’s office and take outa 
license. , 

The incorporation of the City of 
New Amsterdam _ had naturally 
thrown heavy financial burdens on 
the Burgomasters and Schepens. 
In a conversation with them, Stuy- 
vesant had promised that from Nov- 
ember 1, 1653, the excise on liquors 
should be paid into the City Treas- 
ury and no longer to the company. 
But the month had _ nearly expired 
without a written fulfilment of the 
promise. Anxious for their standing 
before the community, the magis- 
trates wrote to the Director and 
Council on the 25th of November: 
“The Director-General has on the 
11th inst. verbally promised us that 
the excise on wine and beer, hitherto 
paid to the company, should be paid 
to us from the 1st of November; we 


have therefore called in some of the 
principal citizens and inhabitants to 


inform them thereof. But as no 
ready money is on hand and is much 
needed, we asked whether the com- 
munity would be willing to submit to 
such taxes as we should find neces- 
sary for the support of the city, 
which they all answered in the 
affirmative. However, we have not 
yet received a document concern- 
ing the excise, although we have 
spoken to you about it several 
times, and now request once more a 
proper grant of the excise on beer 
and wine, as formerly paid to the 
company, except on what is sent to 
Fort Orange ; the more so as we have 
informed the community of the mat- 
ter and would become a laughing- 
stock for everybody if now it were 
refused. If any mishap should be the 
consequence of such refusal, then we 
must beforehand declare ourselves in- 
nocent thereof, and also say that 
without means we cannot exist and 
must let all work go to ruin.” Diffi- 
culties arose which have been spoken 
of in another part of this chapter, 
and to smooth them over Stuyvesant 
finally consented to grant to the 
municipality the excise on beer and 
wine “consumed within the city,” 
but the conditions of keeping the 
public works in repair, and paying 
the salaries of civil and ecclesiastical 
employees, were such that early in the 
following year the magistrates had to 
petition again, and this time for an 











increase of liquor taxes, including a 
tax on exported wine and beer. This 
was at once granted. 

With the surrender of the excise to 
the city, Stuyvesant’s care for a 
proper execution of the law connected 
with the liquor traffic had by no 
means fallen asleep. An ordinance 
of August 24, 1654, against the sale 
of liquor to Indians shows. that. 
Drunken Indians found in the streets 
of the city were to be imprisoned un- 
til they told who had sold them the 
fire-water, and in such cases Indian 
evidence was made admissible. The 
financial affairs of the city were, how- 
ever, not such that the conditions un- 
der which the excise was surrendered 
could easily be fulfiled. The salaries 
of the clergymen had not been paid, 
but the magistrates had used the 
city’s money to send and to support 
in Holland their agent, Le Bleeuw, 
to work against Stuyvesant, who 
therefore determined to resume the 
excise and farm it out for the com- 
pany’s advantage. This brought in 
after the disaster of 1655, 5030 flor- 
ins ($2,012), and the money arising 
from this source did not again flow 
into the City Treasury until in Feb- 
ruary, 1664. The threatened inva- 
sion by the English was gradually 
assuming the appearance of a dan- 
gerous probability. Stuyvesant called 


upon the municipal officers for advice . 


and aid, and these offered to appro- 
priate all revenues and also to raise a 
loan, if the excise was again given 
up to the city. Director and Coun- 
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cil agreed, upon condition that the 
city should enlist two hundred mili- 
tiamen and support one hundred and 
sixty regular soldiers. This was the 
force which was to repel the English 
invader, coming with four men-of- 
war, mounting ninety-two guns, and 
manned by four hundred and fifty 
soldiers besides the regular crew. 
Small as his means of defense were, 
Stuyvesant was too much of a soldier 
to surrender willingly without a shot 
fired or a blow struck. Only upon the 
representation of prominent citizens 
of New Amsterdam, who pointed out 
to him the uselessness of the necessa- 
rily ensuing bloodshed, he lowered 
the orange, white and blue flag over 
Fort Amsterdam before the blood- 
red banner of England. 

The scene immediately preceding 
the change of flags fleating over Fort 
Amsterdam deserves to be commem- 
orated by a skilful painter’s brush. 
Such a picture would show us Stuy- 
vesant furiously stamping the floor 
with his wooden leg, while he reads 
and tears to pieces the letter sent him 
by Nicolls, demanding a surrender 
of the province; it would show us 
Stuyvesant, surrounded by the clergy- 
men and magistrates of New Ams- 
terdam, who implore the irate soldier 
not to let the question be decided w 
et armis, but to submit to the inevita- 
ble ; it would show us the citizens 
suddenly ceasing their work on the 
palisades for the defense of the Stadt- 
huys (City Hall) and coming to the 
fort to support their magistrates. 
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Another picture, growing out of 
the first, should make us see Stuyves- 
ant marching out of the gate leading 
into Broadway, at the head of his 
handful of soldiers, fully armed and 
equipped, the drums beating, the col- 
ors flying, and the matches lighted. 
Thus New Amsterdam ceased to exist 
on that morning of the 8th of Sep- 
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General of the late New Netherlands 
and by the directors of the West In- 
dia Company, was allowed, in 1668, 
to return to the city, the growth of 
which had taken such considerable 
strides during his administration. He 
settled on the farm, or bouwery, 
which he had bought several years 
before, covering that part of the pres- 
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STUYVESANT’S PEAR TREE. 


tember, 1664, and New York arose on 
its memory. 

The history of Director Stuyvesant 
after the surrender can be told in 
few words. He was, by order of the 
States-General, recalled to Holland to 
make a report of his administration. 
He arrived at the Hague in October, 
1665, and after consideration of the 
papers submitted by the late Director- 


ent city which lies between Third 
avenue, the East River, Sixth and Six- 
teenth streets. His house, standing 
to the west of St. Mark’s Church in 
Tenth street, was destroyed by fire in 
1777, but the pear tree which he 
brought with him on his return to 
New York survived the house by 
nearly a century. It stood for many 
years, guarded against goats and 
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other destructive animals by an iron 
fence, on the corner of Thirteenth 
street and Third avenue, whence the 
tooth of age finally compelled its 
removal in 1867, Besides the careful 
cultivation of his farm, “he interested 
himself in church affairs and in city 
improvements, grew sociable and 
companionable, frequently dined his 
English successor at his country-seat, 
and rendered himself very dear to his 
family and friends.” About eight 
years after the surrender he died. 


The tablet placed upon the vault where 
his ashes rest gives us only an approx- 
imate date of his death, 167'4—that 
is, between the first of January and 
25th of March, 1672—and his age, as 
eighty years. And thus passed away, 
full of days and of honors, the man 
whom Bancroft describes as “ the 


brave and honest Stuyvesant, 

a soldier of experience, a scholar of 
some learning,” and “promoted for 
his services ”’ to the government of this 
province. 


RUS STUYVESANT 
Captan Generelt Governor inlhiss of Amsterciam 


In NewNetherland now called, New=Yor, 
Andfiw Dutch West Inctualstands Died.AD 67% 
wtp, Aged 80 years 
Q 





THE DUTCH REPUBLIC, 


AMERICAN 


INSTITUTIONS TRACED TO THE 


DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


The history of the United States has 
not yet been written except by New 
England historians, who have a ten- 
dency to forget, or do not like to 
know, what New York, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia have done. Even yet, 
in the eyes of English historians,repub- 
lics are not quite respectable. Eng- 
lish historians draw roots, preced- 
ents, comparisons, from monarchies, 
—Germany, France, Italy, Spain; 
but republican Switzerland and Hol- 
land they scarcely notice. So our 
historians copy English models, and 
think that in our political develop- 
ment we are English, and the fruits 
of English life alone, instead of the 
movement of continental Europe. 
They say we are an English nation, 
and they attempt to derive our insti- 
tutions from England, notwithstand- 
ing that our institutions which are 
most truly American were never in 
England. The story of Holland’s 
direct influence on the English-speak- 
ing world is an omitted chapter. 

Where is the historian of England, 
or of the United States, or of New 
England, or of Congregationalism, 
who shows critical acquaintance with 
the details of Dutch history? Do not 
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most New England writers take what 
Washington Irving himself confessed 
was his own coarse caricature of the 
early history of New York as actual 
fact, and rely upon Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker for “local color”? What 
American college has in its library 
a set of the works of Dutch 
historians? Rarely is an American 
professor of history at home in the 
language and literature of the one 
republic which was the training 
school of our nation’s founders and 
the “great example” of our revolu- 
tionary and constitutional fathers. 
The story of the Dutch influence 
upon the English Commonwealth 
cannot be traced in those Acts of 
Parliament, archives, chronicles and 
state papers, which make the usual 
staple of the historian. This power- 
ful influence was not phenomenal; it 
came without observation, with no 
noise of trumpets, but rather like the 
dew or sunshine, or other things less 
noticed than a meteor or a thunder- 
storm. It may be likened in lesser 
degree to that christianity of whose 
history in the second century we 
know so little, which yet transformed 
the Roman Empire. A knowledge of 
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the facts in the sixteenth century 
once obtained, is like an_ electric 
search light all along the track of 
English and American history. 

It was for their Bible printing and 
reading, their sturdy Protestantism 
and their doctrine that power comes 
from the people, and their insistance 
upon “no taxation without consent 
of the taxpayer,” that Philip IT. of 
Spain, began in 1561 the inquisi- 


tion. It was for these that, in 


1567, he sent the bloody Duke of 
Alva, with the finest infantry in Eu- 
rope, and the first army equipped 
with muskets, to begin those persecu- 


tions that made the martyr roll of the 
Netherlands crimson with one hun- 
dred thousand names. For years the 
iron heel of Spain seemed planted on 
the neck of the little country. Then, 
by the tens of thousands, the Nether- 
landers fled to lands adjacent. 

In detail, it may be said, these 
protestant refugees settled in Lon- 
don, Canterbury, Colchester, Maid- 
stone, Sandwich, Dover, Hastings, 
Rye, Winchelsea, Romney, Hythes, 
Sheffield, Yarmouth, Hatfield, and a 
score of smaller towns. More.numer- 
ously than anywhere else, they estab- 
lished themselves in Suffolk and Nor- 
folk, and the counties adjacent. The 
region around old Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, “the capital of the fens,” which 
were drained by the Dutch, is still 
called “Holland.” Burns, in his 
“History of the Protestant Refugees 
in England,” mentions fourteen towns 


—all of them reproduced in New 


England—where the Dutchmen were 
numerous. They drained the fens, 
built dikes, reclaimed land and set- 
tled on it, taught and practiced hy- 
draulic engineering, scientific farm- 
ing, introduced garden vegetables, 
and taught the cure of herring. We 
find them introducing window glass 
in the dwelling houses, and stained 
glass windows in the chapels and 
cathedrals; the making of iron and 
steel at Sheffield; the manufacture of 
felt and beaver hats, and the inven- 
tion or improvement of pottery and 
porcelain from native English clay. 
But more than all else, the weavers 
brought or made their looms, and 
thus introduced the arts of dyeing, 
coloring, and various textile indus- 
tries. They made lace from Antwerp 
thread at Honiton, and established 
factories in other lace towns in va- 
rious shires. They invented new 
styles and sorts of textures, and at 
once a new vocabulary of dress-stuffs 
appeared in English speech, out of 
which, from names curiously changed 
or mispronounced, we can almost 
construct a map of the countries ad- 
joining England. | 

When one of several of the com- 
panies of English Brownists or Con- 
gregationalists at Gainsborough and 
Scrooby, called to face persecution, 
imprisonment and death, sought ref- 
uge and asylum, where did they look? 
Where save to Holland, in which they 
heard was “freedom of religion for 
all men”? How had they heard it? 
From the thousands of Hollanders in 
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England, because the news of the 
Dutch declaration of independence 
of Spain and the story of Leyden, of 
the toleration afforded even to Jews 
at Amsterdam, was already a genera- 
tion old; perhaps from English wits 
and politicians who sneered at the 
very idea of toleration; from Brad- 
ford himself, who had been in the 
Netherlands when a youth. So they 
fled to “the States,’—that is, the 
United States of the Netherlands. 
At Amsterdam, “ Brownists Alley ” is 
still so named, and there stands yet 
their humble meeting-house. The 
Scrooby company, led by Robinson, 
after a year in Amsterdam left their 
quarrelsome brethren, and found wel- 


come, honor, peace, and comparative 
comfort in eleven years’ residence at 


Leyden. There they lived during 
the truce with Spain, and before the 
war again broke out the best part of 
them were on their way to America. 

What did these Pilgrims learn in 
the Dutch Republic? How were they 
treated? How were they trained dur- 
ing those pregnant years from Scroo- 
by to Cape Cod, when, as precious oil 
in the hands of the Almighty, they 
were poured from vessel to vessel, 
until beaten, refined, pure, their light 
was kindled to shine on forever? 

We do not know all that we should 
like to know, but this is certain: the 
leaders and most forceful men among 
the Pilgrim company, as the munici- 
pal records in the town hall of Ley- 
den still show, became citizens, paid 
their taxes, and took advantage of 
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the common schools and the munici- 
pal privileges. They thus received 
practical, political education in a re- 
public. Many, probably nearly all 
the original Scrooby company, learned 
to speak and read Dutch fluently. 
Some of them married Dutch wives, 
and thus a noticeable strain of Pil-. 
grim blood is Dutch blood. Exer- 
cised and sensitive on all questions 
relating to soul and body, God and 
man, searching heaven and earth, 
sacred and classic history, for prece- 
dents relating to the ruler and ruled 
in government, they learned much. 
Holland was then the foremost school 
of political science, so far as govern- 
ment was exhibited in a republic. In 
this country, and at this time, and 
right before the Pilgrim’s eyes, men 
were trying the experiment of self- 
government, and to make a nation 
out of states as varied in elements as 
Massachusetts and South Carolina. 
The forces of Calhounism under 
Barneveldt, and of Lincolnism, or 
union and central government, under 
Maurice, were contending in death 
grapple. They saw the people, and 
the Calvinists were always with the 
House of Orange, who stood for the 
union; while Barneveldt and the Ar- 
minians stood for state rights and 
secession. At the same time the 
Dutch were fighting their Gettysburg 
in home politics, they were arming 
for another twenty-eight years’ fight 
for life against the Spaniard. Gro- 
tius was writing his epoch-making 
book on international law, which, 
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more than any other uninspired writ- 
ing, taught national righteousness 
and the duties of countries one to 
another; while from the presses of 
Leyden and other Dutch cities were 
issuing books that described and 
analyzed, gave the history and phi- 
losophy, both local and _ national 
methods of government, in the one 
republic of Northern Europe, in which 
at that time were living most of the 
political and military leaders of the 
men whosettled Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. The time when Eng- 
lishmen were numerously abroad, 
and in a republic, too, was the time 
of Holland’s richest fruitage of polit- 
ical science. Even in the matter of 
loneliness, the Pilgrims in Leyden 
were lonely only as they chose to be 
lonely. There were in the same city 
an English church a few yards from 
their meeting-house, and one hundred 
and thirty-five English families resi- 
dent. Englishmen—soldiers, travel- 
lers, merchants, ecclesiastics—were 
all around them. Probably an aver- 
age of ten thousand British subjects 
dwelt in the Netherlands during their 
stay. They lived under the shadow 
of the greatest university in Europe, 
that matriculated over two thousand 
English students in the seventeenth 
century, of which their own Robinson 
and Brewer were members. 

What they learned we do not know 
fully; but these high-souled men, 
wide-awake to all good influences, 
lived ina good school. Surely it was 


a kind Providence that kept these 
founders of New England eleven 
years ina Federal republic. Let us 
see what things, what institutions 
like those in this republic of ours, 
they had daily before their eyes. 

1. They lived under a national re- 
ligious establishment, which, though 
a State Protestant Church, something 
like that of England, yet, unlike Eng- 
land’s, tolerated other faiths, even 
Roman Catholic and Jewish when 
exercised in private houses privately; 
and to all protestant sects and con- 
gregations, especially the English, 
furnished places of worship when 
regular, formal application was prop- 
erly made therefor. They enjoyed, 
also, what Milton later plead for,— 
the liberty of unlicensed printing. 
They enjoyed the benefit of the free 
schools for their children. While the 
English political church emissaries 
were all the time prodding the Dutch 
government to molest them, the 
Dutch government, often defying 
King James, quietly sheltered the 
Pilgrims. 

2. They lived in a land where they 
could buy, hold, and sell land in fee 
simple, which they could not do in 
England, with its entail and primo- 
geniture, manor system and_ semi- 
feudalism; and they lived in a land 
where deeds and mortgages were 
registered. 

3. They lived under a system of 
local self-government, which had its 
town meetings with its written ballot 
and its municipal representation in the 
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state or provincial legislature. In every 
court was the public prosecuting 
officer, named the “scout,” or what we 
call the “district attorney,”—the ac- 
cused having the right of counsel for 
defence, and money indemnity paid 
to the acquitted person wrongly 
accused. Both the jurisprudence and 
the prison system of Holland, as they 
saw, were vastly in advance of what 
they had actually experienced in 
England. 

4. They lived under a republic of 
United States, which, with all its de- 
fects, had a written constitution, the 
Union of Utrecht, or of the seven 
United States of Holland, framed in 
1579, and for two hundred and fifteen 
years appealed to as the supreme law 
of the land by the supreme court of 
Holland. In that republic, whose 
motto was “in union there is strength,” 
and whose flag was the red, white and 
blue, the stadtholder or president, 
ruled, his powers defined by the writ- 
ten compact, so that he could neither 
expand into a dictator nor dwindle 
into a figurehead. We grant it was 
not, nationally, a constitutional dem- 
ocracy like ours, but a confederation 
of sovereignties; but, in its munici- 
pal life all Holland was intensely re- 
publican, and it was the city life that 
most affected the English dwelling in 
the country. The national legisla- 
ture, Congress, or States-General to- 
day—although the earlier one was sin- 
gle—consists now of two houses;— 
one the Senate, representing Sover- 
eign States, and having the treaty- 
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making power, and the other a popu- 
lar assembly representing the people. 
The freedom of the press was guar- 
anteed, and limited only as ours is 
limited. The Pilgrim printers pub- 
lished freely, but the line was in 1619 
drawn at scurrilous and slanderous 
books, and until they were suspected 
of printing those they were absolutely 
unmolested. Complete independence 
of the judiciary was the rule. Ina 
word, that which we count most 
peculiarly American, existed in the 
heroic days of the Dutch republic, 
before the eyes of the founders of 
Massachusetts. A detailed examina- 
tion shows that our American politi- 
cal institutions, when compared with 
those of the other nations of Europe, 
—classic, madizeval or modern,—are 
more like those of the republic of the 
Netherlands than like any other. We 
do not deny that this Federal repub- 
lic of the Netherlands, compared to 
ours, was a crude and weak affair; 
that even its privileges and liberties, 
when set by the side of those with us, 
which have been won after three 
hundred years experience in the New 
World, seem small, but for that time 
they were wonderful. For, far ahead 
of the nations in toleration and free- 
dom, the Dutch were ridiculed by 
other nations as being eccentric, as 
introducing dangerous innovations in 
government; yet, in spite of contempt 
and ridicule, these men of the United 
States of Holland persevered, and 
thus gave the precedent of success 
for all time, and the cue to the 
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English Commonwealth and the rev- 
olution of 1688 and to the Ameri- 
can revolution. Successful prece- 
dents govern the world. 

Let us glance now at the influence 
of the Dutch republic upon that great 
multitude of Englishmen who lived 
in the Netherlands during the period 
1580 to 1640, mainly from whom, and 
during which time New England was 
settled. Holland, in defying Spain 
and the Pope, was, during her eighty 
years’ struggle, fighting the battle of 
protestantism and religious liberty 
for England as well, and England 
knew it. One reason of the greatness 
of the British empire to-day is, that 
Holland once stood as her bulwark 
against Spain. Hundreds of English 
traders 
of English 
volunteers were fighting in the Dutch 
armies as early as 1580; but it was 
not until the treaty of 1585, six years 
after the United States of the Neth- 
erlands had formed their union, and 
five years after they had published 
their declaration of independence, 
that large bodies of Englishmen en- 
tered the Dutch military service and 
drew Dutch pay. From 1585, Eliza- 
beth agreed to furnish five thousand 
foot and one thousand horse for thir- 
teen years. In addition to these six 
thousand men, there were three or 
four thousand English volunteers in 
the Dutch armies. After the truce of 
1609, the year the Pilgrims arrived, 
the Dutch army was reduced to 
thirty thousand men, of whom five 


merchants were settled as 
trading, and hundreds 
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thousand were English or Scottish, 
This military force drew with it large 
numbers of merchants, contractors, 
students and serving men, besides 
the chaplains, and families of officers 
and men, swelling the average total, 
refugees and adventurers being 
counted, to probably ten thousand 
people annually. When, in 1498, the 
English merchants were expelled 
from Stade in Germany, they settled 
first at Middleburg in Zealand, where 
Browne went, and where there was 
an English Congregational Church 
before that at Amsterdam or Leyden. 
On June 15, 1592, as we find from the 
Dutch archives there were manufac- 
tories of English cloth situated in 
twelve cities of the Netherlands; viz, 
at Dordrecht, Haarlem, Delft, Gouda, 
Leyden, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Alk- 
maar, Gorinchem, Enkhuysen, and 
the Hague. During the Dutch war 
of freedom, there were in all twenty- 
two English churches in the Nether- 
lands, notices of which are found in 
the appendix to Steven’s “ History of 
the Scottish church, Rotterdam.” 
Among the names of the ministers 
and church officers, are those of seve- 
ral who afterwards became famous in 
America. 

This vast number of Englishmen, 
of all.sorts and conditions, attracted 
by the toleration, prosperity, or mili- 
tary or commercial opportunities of 
the little republic, continued until 
the Dutch United States had sub- 
stantially won the day. By 1648, 
Spain, exhausted by her vain task, 
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having fertilized the ditches of Hol- 
land with the corpses of a third of a 
million of her sons, having learned 
that the Dutchman’s “mines above 
ground” were more than the silver 
lodes of Peru and Mexico, acknowl- 
edged the independence of the repub- 
lic. Long before this, however, the 
English soldiers and most of the 
merchants had returned to England, 
while whole congregations of aggres- 
sive Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, Quakers, and other 
non-conformists, their nerves braced 
by republican air, and faces flushed 
with the consciousness of coming 
success at home, crossed the channel 
to cross swords also with King 
Charles, and attempt the establish- 
ment of a commonwealth. Surely a 
crop of dragon’s teeth was sown long 
before 1640. 

Let us see what came to the sur- 
face in the four years’ civil war. 

1. The eastern and southern coun- 
ties were parliamentary and republi- 
can,—the eastern counties being the 
impregnable fortress of the common- 
wealth; in other words, the counties 
overrun by the heretic weavers, brick- 
makers and brick-layers, dike-builders 
and land-drainers from the Nether- 
lands in the fourteenth century, and 
only two or three generations before 
by the Dutch protestants, and where 
tens of thousands of English appren- 
tices had been trained in the homes, 
and in the ways and thinking of 
Bible-reading men. Thousands of 
English children with one or more 


Dutch parents, and thousands of 
grandchildren helped to explain what 
suddenly came to the surface when 
parliament and king crossed swords. 
It was the sons and grandsons of 
these English apprentices who formed 
the bulk of Cromwell’s army. Fur- 
ther, the man who trained Cromwell 
in military tactics was a Hollander, 
Dalbier, and the first judge advocate 
of the parliamentary army was Dr. 
Dorislaus. The Ironsides were raised 
and trained in the Holland districts, 
and a Dutch captain was the Steuben 
who drilled these militia into regulars 
who opposed the predecessor of King 
George. Of the men who organized 
the parliamentary forces, Fairfax, 
Essex, Monk, Warwick, Bedford, 
Skippon and others, as Masson and 
Carlyle show, were trained in the 
Netherlands. 

Yet the English Commonwealth 
did not stand. It went to pieces 
within fifteen years. Why? Because 
England was not prepared for a re- 
public. It had not the right land or 
property laws, the right jurispru- 
dence, popular educational system, 
the right local and national spirit. 
Feudalism, the worship of rank, the 
power of the State church, entail, 
and primogeniture were all against a 
republic. 

Yet it is possible that if the reforms 
proposed by the committee of the 
Long Parliament could have been 
carried out, and the preliminary work 
needed for a republic had been done 
by these reforms put in action, Eng- 
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land might have been a republic, and 
be leading the world in the ideas that 
underlie our American democratic 
government. John R. Green says that 
for the last two hundred years, in a 
tentative way, England has been fol- 
lowing out the parliamentary army’s 
scheme of political and social reform. 

Yet where were the precedents ob- 
tained, the basis of these reforms and 
features found? In English history, 
in the English unwritten constitu- 
tion? No; they are not there. They 
are almost every one found in Dutch 
history, and from thence are they 
taken. They would not work in 
England; the soil was not ready for 
the seed. Picked men, Englishmen, 
—not average men, but morally far 
above the average, and trained in, or 
influenced by, the Dutch republic,— 
brought them to America. Rejected 
of England, but elect and precious in 
God’s sight, they introduced them 
into New England. Huguenots, 
Quakers, Baptists, Scotch-Irish, Ger- 
mans, Dutch, brought them to the 
middle and southern colonies, and 
the great Teutonic ideas, vitalized by 
christianity, took root on American 
soil, and their fruit is the republic of 
these United States. The reforms 
proposed to the parliament of the 
commonwealth, for which England 
was not ready, were carried out in 
America by Englishmen who had 
been fired with Bible ideas. To them 
the Old Testament became a text- 
book, but the protestant republic 
gave them visible precedent and ex- 


ample. When England relapsed into 
monarchy,—that is one-man power, 
—and Puritanism slumbered until 
goaded to wrath again by James IL, 
then again the men of England looked 
to Holland. They took their preced- 
ent from the deposition of Philip II., 
and the cue of their own declaration 
of right from that of Holland's decla- 
ration of independence. They asked 
the Dutch stadtholder to cross the 
North Sea with his Dutch regiments, 
and become William III. of England. 

For the original and inspiration of 
England’s Magna Charta of 1688, 


see the Dutch act of abjuration of 
1580, and put the two documents side 
by side and you will see the family 


likeness. Chronology and style will 
show which is the father and which 
the son. When the immortal docu- 
ment signed July 4, 1776, is made one 
of the series, its genealogy is sound 
and sure in the order,— Dutch, 
English, American. 

Let us turn now to American his- 
tory, and see whether the Dutch 
republic influenced our making. Let 
us look at States and groups of men. 

All, or nearly all the military lead- 
ers of the colonists were trained in 
the Dutch armies, gaining their ex- 
perience in Holland’s fight against 
Spain—Miles Standish and Governor 
Dudley of Massachusetts, Lyon Gar- 
diner of Connecticut, Sir Samuel Ar- 
gal, Virginia, Leisler of New York, 
and many others less prominent. 

Massachusetts was settled by men 
educated eleven years in the Dutch 
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republic in 1620. Their ten years’ 
success led others to come over and 
settle. It was the men trained in 
Holland who made the Plymouth 
settlement a success; for the best 
emigrants for the next five years (or 
until John Robinson died), as Palfrey 
shows, were emigrants from Leyden. 
Full of charity, kindliness and tole- 
ration, their minds broadened by ex- 
perience in a land where religion was 
free to all men, and whose people 
respected the rights of the Indians to 
the soil, their treatment of Roger 
Williams’ the radical, and of Miles 
Standish the Roman catholic, was in 
marked contrast to what men who 
differed in convictions received from 
the Puritan immigrants. Holland 
was one of the first countries to cast 
off the delusion of witchcraft,—the 
first book against the superstition 
being by a Dutch physician, and the 
Pilgrims were never under its spell. 
Reared under a Federal republic, 
they and their sons led in the forma- 
tion of the New England Confedera- 
tion of 1643. Even in the Mayflower’s 
cabin they had imitated the Nether- 
landers in having a written compact 
for their government. 

Of the settlers of Massachusetts 
beyond the old colony, five-sixths 
came from the shires of England 
which had been most profoundly 
leavened by the opinions and pres- 
ence of the Netherlands refugees. 
The overwhelming majority of the 
early ministers in New England were 
educated at Cambridge, spending 


their student life in the heart of the 
eastern counties. In scores of in- 
stances the family cognomen of these 
New England settlers are only Dutch 
names Anglicized, and a considerable 
strain of both Puritan and Pilgrim 
blood is Dutch blood. 

Connecticut, it is believed, is the 
typical American commonwealth, be- 
ing even more democratic in origin 
and sturdy maintenance of independ- 
ence and republican principles than 
Massachusetts or any other State, 
having the first regular written con- 
stitution; that is, a signed compact, 
which not only provided, but pre- 
scribed, a definite system of govern- 
ment. In that instrument elections 
were ordered to be by secret, written 
ballot. In other words, the main fea- 
tures of the political organization of 
Connecticut are not borrowed from 
England. Are they original? We 
answer, that between the details of 
the early political methods of Con- 
necticut and of the Holland States, 
as Ubbo Emmius’s famous book 
shows, the likeness is that of hered- 
ity. No place in the early American 
colonies is so politically like a bit of 
the old Dutch republic as Connecti- 
cut. In political complexion, feature 
and detail, in town representation, 


legislature, courts, detail of parlia- 
mentary proceeding, the little Federal 
republic of Connecticut was a close 
copy of Friesland or Holland. 

The hand of Thomas Hooker, the 
Cambridge graduate driven out of 
England to find refuge in Holland, 
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and forced to cross part of the ocean 
as a stowaway, is distinctly visible in 
the first American written constitu- 
tion. In his sermon preached before 
the instrument was framed, the great 
preacher laid down the doctrine first 
nationally proclaimed and obtained 
in the republic under whose flag 
Hooker had lived during four years, 
—that “the foundation of authority 
[is] laid in the free consent of the 
people;” “that the choice of public 
magistrates belongs unto the people 
by God’s own allowance;” that “they 
who have power to appoint officers 
and magistrates, have the right also 
to set the bounds and limitations of 
the power and place unto which they 
call them.” Not only were both 
Hooker and Davenport, the founders 
of Connecticut, politically educated 
in Holland, but so also were a num- 
ber of the chief men associated with 
them and leaders of the emigration. 
What of Rhode Island? It was set- 
tled by a man, who, whether ever in 
Holland or not, is not known; but 
this is certain,—he was a fine scholar 
in the Dutch language, familiar with 
Dutch politics and _ history, and 
taught the poet Milton, Dutch. He 
studied and preached in the region 
of England overrun by Dutch Ana- 
baptists; he was extremely beloved 
and sheltered by the Pilgrims. He 
was banished not merely for theolog- 
ical reasons, but mainly because he 
insisted on the right of the Indians 
to the soil, and believed and _ prac- 
ticed the Dutch doctrine laid down 


in all their charters and steadily car- 
ried out, of buying the land of the 
natives and paying for it, as in New 
York, and New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware, before occupa- 
tion. In Rhode Island’s constitution 
was followed the precedent of tolera- 
tion set by Holland. 

To sum up, then, concerning New 
England, the men who settled it put 
in Operation at once written constitu- 
tions, registration of deeds and mort- 
gages, common schools and written 
ballots, besides other things having 
no precedent in England, but known, 
practiced, and seen by men in a re- 
public. In other words, the life of 
English non-conformists in England 
being made a burden to them, and 
toleration being refused at home, the 
colonists to New England, number- 
ing twenty-one thousand men, had 
left their native land before 1640 and 
come to America, thousands of them 
by way of Holland. These settlers 
were not average Englishmen. Asa 
rule, they were picked men, morally 
and spiritually. Many of them, espe- 
cially their leaders, had breathed 
long and deeply the air of freedom in 
a republic, and so carried with them 
to the virgin soil of the New World, 
the best English traditions, rein- 
forced by living examples and prece- 
dents of a Protestant, Federal and 
free republic. Hence, in settling 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, they did not re-produce 
English social or political life, but by 
a noble reversion they re-erected on 
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American soil the old Teutonic insti- 
tutions, and they copied largely, with 
improvements, exactly what they had 
seen in operation under the red, white 
and blue flag of the United States of 
the Netherlands, 

Of New York, the Empire State, 
which led all others in jurisprudence, 
constitutional law and political influ- 
ence on the nation, it is enough to 
say that it was settled by the Dutch, 
who transferred to the New World 
the republican principles in their 
fullness. The Dutch in America were 
not pilgrims or refugees. They had 
no need to be. Their protestant faith, 
their toleration, their republicanism, 
were already won. Owing to an act 
of British treachery, committed in 
time of peace by the Stuart King 
Charles II., in 1664, like the seizure 
of Alsace-Lorraine by the French 
Louis, the little colony of seven thou- 
sand persons in the New Netherlands 
had but forty-one years of peaceful 
development, twenty-one of which 
were during the fatherland’s struggle 
for life with Spain. After the English 
treachery and conquest of 1664, about 
one-half of the inhabitants of the 
New Netherlands returned to the 
fatherland. They were not willing 
to live under the rule of that king 
whose brother the English themselves 
drove out twenty-four years later. 

Pennsylvania’s part in the making 
of the American union is not the 
least. Her foundations were laid in 
brotherly love to the Indians, and to 
men of all creeds, in prayer, in faith, 


in profound trust in God, as truly as 
was Massachusetts or Connecticut. 
Hers was one of the most liberal of 
all the colonial constitutions. All 
faiths were tolerated, even Roman 
Catholic. Church and State were 
separate. William Penn changed 
prisons from nurseries of vice to 
models of reformatory and penal in- 
stitutions; taught orphan children 
trades, and gave persons wrongfully 
accused of crime damage against the 
prosecutor. To Pennsylvania came 
the persecuted of many countries as 
to a holy land of peace. Here was 
raised the first ecclesiastical protest 
against slavery, and here the first 
book in America condemning it was 
written. Here, also, was printed the 
first Bible in a European tongue, the 
first treatise on the philosophy of 
education, the largest and most sump- 
tuous piece of colonial printing; and 
here was the first literary centre and 
woman’s college established in Amer- 
ica. Pennsylvania led off in estab- 
lishing the freedom of the press; in 
reform of criminal law, in reform of 
prisons, in awarding to accused per- 
sons the right of counsel for defence. 
In proportion to her numbers, Penn- 
sylvania lost more men than any 
other Northern State during the civil 
war for freedom. In not a few fea- 
tures now deemed peculiarly Ameri- 
can, besides that of honoring the 
Lord’s day, the State founded by 
William Penn is (despite contempo- 
rary politics), the land of first things, 
and the shining example. 
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Well, who was William Penn? He 
was the son of a Dutch mother, Mar- 
garet Jasper, of Rotterdam. Dutch 
was his native language as well as 
English. He was a scholar versed in 
Dutch law, history and religion. He 
preached in Dutch, and won thou- 
sands of converts and settlers, invit- 
ing them to his christian common- 
wealth. He himself wrote the grand 
constitution of Pennsylvania. Were 
his precedents taken from English 
law? No! While writing that in- 


strument he lived in Embden,—the 
oldest known home of the written 
ballot, and one of the cities of refuge 
to the English protestant refugees,— 
with the laws of Friesland, the old 
home of the Anglo-Saxons, and one 
of the first States of the Dutch repub- 


lic, daily before his eyes. 

Time would fail to tell of all the 
vitalizing influences, direct and indi- 
rect, of the Dutch republic upon ours. 
These can be clearly discerned, not 
only in colonial times, but also in the 
revolutionary and constitution-mak- 
ing epochs. Was it not a kind Prov- 
idence which so laid the foundation 
stones of our national history, that 
the tolerant Dutch and the peaceful 
Quakers were placed between puri- 
tan and cavalier, between Long Is- 
land Sound and Mason and Dixon’s 
line, until Old-World feuds were 
swallowed up in the grander issue of 
the American revolution. Can we 
forget how little Holland, first after 
France, recognized our national inde- 
pendence, and showed her faith in us 
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during our dark days by a loan of 
fourteen millions of dollars? When 
after the revolutionary’ war, Ameri- 
cans were searching all history for 
precedents and examples of republi- 
can government, to what nation in 
ancient, medizval, or modern times 
did they look most closely, and copy 
more directly, than Holland and her 
republic, profiting by her faults and 
her costly experiences. 

Well do the English critics, who, in 
recent years only, since republics 
were made respectable in their eyes 
by the success of our civil war, study 
us, say that the political writings of 
the framers of the American consti- 
tution show minute familiarity with 
Dutch history, while the political ex- 
perience of England has not been 
drawn upon. Well wrote Washing- 
ton to Professor Luzac, of Leyden, 
the famous professor of history, edi- 
tor, and writer on republican princi- 
ples, and political teacher and cor- 
respondent of Washington, Jefferson, 
and John Adams, and later the in- 
structor of John Quincy Adams, 
“America is under great obligation 
to the writings of such men as you.” 
Still more direct testimony to the in- 
fluence of the Dutch republic on the 
American revolutionary leaders and 
makers of our national constitution 
is furnished by Franklin, who wrote, 
“In love of liberty and bravery in the 
defence of it, she [Holland] has been 
our great example.” Alexander Ham- 
ilton and John Jay, authors of “The 
Federalist,” and so prominent in the 
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formation of our national govern- 
ment, were closely allied by marriage 
to the Dutch families of New York, 
and to them, as to Madison, the father 
of the constitution, the story of Hol- 
land’s struggle and experience was 
as a household tale. “The Federal- 
ist” and their other writings show 
how well they utilized their knowl- 
edge, and how largely they drew up- 
on the political experience of the 
United States of Holland. 

Were time and space given, it could 
be here clearly shown that we are less 
an English nation than composite of 
the Teutonic peoples; the result of 
the whole continental movement of 
the sixteenth century, when the Bible 
and printing became the property of 
the common people. In our Ameri- 
can commonwealth the features enu- 
merated below were not derived from 
England, but were, in germ or direct- 
ly, borrowed from the Netherlands 
republic. We inherit the best spirit 
of the Roman empire, and of the 
Teutonic principles, vitalized by 
christianity, and the nations of the 
earth now borrow more from us than 
we from them. The main features 
of the American commonwealth are:— 

1. The principle that “all men are 
created equal.” 


2. Separation of church and state. 

3. Our land laws, with the system 
of registration of "deeds and mort- 
gages. 

4. Local self-government, from the 
town meeting to the “ government of 
governments” at Washington. 

5. Written constitutions prescrib- 
ing and limiting the powers of rulers 
and departments of government. 

6. Our State governors and _na- 
tional President, the stadtholders of 
States and United States. 

7. Our State Senates and“national 
Senate, or States-General of sovereign 
States. 

8. Our Supreme Court, and 
supremacy of the judiciary. 

g. Our common school system. 

to. Freedom of religion. 

11. Freedom of the press. 

12. The secret, written ballot. 

13. Reform of criminal law. 

14. Prison reform. 

15. The office of district attorney. 

16. The right of counsel for defense. 

17. The amalgamation of law and 
equity in codes. 

18. Reform in the laws concerning 
the rights of married women. 


the 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND, 


FIRST GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1664-1667. 


Untiu Mr. Bancroft published the 
second volume of his History of the 
United States in 1837, even the name 
of the first governor of North Caro- 


lina was unknown. Francis Xavier 


Martin whose history of the State 
was published in 1829, says (I., 138) 
that the name of the governor was 
George Drummond, and this senseless 
blunder has been repeated in later 
years by men who profess to be stu- 


dents of the history of the State. 
Williamson in his history, published 
in 1812, gives Drummond no christian 
name at all; he says (I., 119) that Ste- 
phens succeeded to the governorship 
at his death in 1667 and leaves the 
impression that this event occurred 
in North Carolina. John H. Wheeler 
whose “Historical Sketches” ap- 
peared in 1851, fourteen years after 
the publication of Mr. Bancroft’s 
work, boldly repeats the statement of 
Williamson (I., 30). Well might Mr. 
Bancroft complain bitterness 
that the history of North Carolina 
had been so carelessly written that 
the “name, the merits, and the end 
of its first governor are not known.’* 


with 


*IT. 135, note, edition 1837, 
+Berkeley’s List, in Peter Force’s Tracts, 
Vol. I. 


Nor have the researches of Mr. Ban- 
croft and of younger scholars met 
with a large degree of suceess. Of 
Drummond’s early life comparatively 
little is known. He was a Scotch- 
mant and there is a legend that he 
was the son of William Drummond, 
the poet of Hawthornden.{ This is an 
error, but the poet had a son named 
William. He was born in 1635, be- 
came third laird of Hawthornden, 
and died in 1713.8 Of the governor 
we only know that he was descended 
from a Scotch family, noble, but re- 
duced in fortune; that he was a law- 
yer and was settled in Virginia prior 
to 1659, for the Virginia General 
March, 1660, orders 
Drummond as the attorney of the co- 
heirs of one Basse to pay 2500 pounds 
of tobacco as damages to Theodorick 
Bland where judgment had _ been 
awarded by the Assembly of the year 
before.|| We next find him figuring 
in a complaint against the court of 
Boston. He said this court had il- 
legally discharged one of his ser- 


Assembly of 


tcf. Penn. Magazine of History, I. 458. 

$Masson’s Life of William Drummond of 
Hawthornden. 

| Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, I. 
549. 
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vants. The governor and council 
of Virginia communicated with the 
Boston authorities, but as no answer 
was returned by them the Virginia 
Assembly in March, 1662, retaliated 
and ordered that “there be seized to 
the value of forty pounds sterling 
money out of the estate of some per- 
sons relating to the said Government 
of Boston, which is in consideration 
of wages due for such a servant’s time, 
as was illegally cleared from the said 
Drummond’s employ in New Eng- 
land.”* This servant it seems was 
white,t and we may conclude that 
Drummond was a man of some 


wealth and of no little prominence in 
Virginia. 
Mr. Bancroft, arguing from nation- 


ality alone, thinks that Drummond 
was a Presbyterian, and Dr. Hawks 
argues for the same theory; but it 
does not seem probable that a bigot 
like Sir William Berkeley who was 
acting, moreover, for proprietors who 
in 1669 provided for an established 
church in Carolina, would have ap- 
pointed a dissenter to its chief mag- 
istracy only five years before. Dr. 
Hawks argues further that Drum- 
mond was appointed because he was 
a dissenter and to appease the dis- 
senting element, especially the Quak- 
ers, who “were no small part of the 
infant colony;’{ but since the days 


*Hening, II., 156. 

+Virginia Carolorum, 296. 

tHistory of North Carolina, II. 443. 

§ For a frustration of the arguments 
against the theory that there were Quakers 


of Dr. Hawks it has been shown that 
in 1664 there were no Quakers in 
North Carolina. The colonists who 
were then settled there had come to 
find better lands and not to escape 
religious persecution. They had 
been reared principally in the faith 
of the Established Church, and were 
at that time in sympathy with it so 
far as they cared for religion at all. 
Not until after the visits of Edmund- 
son and Fox in 1672 did religious 
questions assume any importance in 
the politics of the day. No distinc- 
tive principle except the desire for 
more land and better land, and more 
political liberty is represented by the 
first settlers in the Albemarle section 
of North Carolina. The State is a 
growth, not a creation; she has no 
Jamestown and no Plymouth Rock.§ 

The first permanent settlements in 
North Carolina were made by immi- 
grants from Virginia. It is impossi- 
to fix the date when these settlements 
began, certainly prior to 1660, per- 
haps as early as 1650. The land was 
taken up under grants from Virginia 
and also by direct purchases from the 
Indians. The earliest Indian grant 
preserved is that made by Kilcacenen, 
king of the Yeopim Indians, to 
George Durant, March, 1661 (1662). 
It conveyed to him a tract of land 
known as Wecocomicke, between Per- 


in North Carolina in 1664 compare my paper 
in the current volume of the Johns Hopkins 
Studies in History and Politics on ‘‘ The Relig- 
ious Development in the Province of North 
Carolina.” 
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quimans and Little rivers and still 
known as Durant’s Neck. This was 
not the earliest sale, for this deed 
states that the tract adjoined that 
“which I formerly sold to Samuel 
Pricklove.” 
direct purchases of the Indians had 
come to be such an evil because of 
the constant conflict of interests, that 
the Virginia government determined 
to recognize them no longer.* Even 
the purchase of Durant had _ been 
taken up previously under a grant 
from the governor of Virginia, for we 


As early as 1662 these 


find George Catchmany waiving his 
right of priority in grant for the bene- 
fit of Durant. So many others held 
grants from the Virginia authorities 
that it was necessary to insert in sec- 
tion four of the first charter of King 
Charles II. to the Lords Proprietors 
a saving clause for their relief, “and 
saving also the right, title and inter- 
est of all and every our subjects of 
the English nation, which are now 
planted within the limits and bounds 
aforesaid (if any be).”+ 

On March 20, 1663, Charles II. 
granted all the territory lying be- 
tween 31 degrees and 36 degrees to 
eight of his favorites who were among 
the most powerful Lords of the king- 
dom. The grantees who were by this 
charter made Lords Proprietors of 
Carolina were Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor of 
England, historian of the civil war, 


*Colonial Records of North Carolina, I. 20, 


355. 
tIbid., I 22. 


and grandfather of Queen Mary and 
Queen Anne; George Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, a Parliamentary leader in 
the civil war, the virtual ruler of Eng- 
land after the death of Cromwell, and 
the restorer of Charles II. to the throne 
of his fathers; William, Lord Craven, 
later, Earl Craven, High Steward of 
the University of Cambridge, after 
the Restoration Commissioner for 
Tangiers, and the reputed husband 
of the Queen of Bohemia; John, Lord 
Berkeley, Ambassador to Sweden and 
Lord President of Connaught; An- 
thony Ashley Cooper, better known 
as the Earl of Shaftesbury, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the original of 
the character of Achitophel in Dry- 
den’s terrible satire of Absalom and 
Achitophel; Sir George Carteret, 
Governor of Jersey, member of the 
Privy Council, and Treasurer of the 
navy; Sir John Colleton, knight and 
baronet, a royalist of no_ historical 
importance; and Sir William Berke- 


ley, Governor of Virginia, the Jeffries 
‘ 


‘rebellion” and the exe- 
cutioner of the first governor of 
North Carolina. 

It will be noticed that the first 
charter to the Proprietors 


of Bacon’s 


limited 
them to 36 degrees north latitude. 
The Albemarle colony lay to the 
north of this boundary and was real- 
ly a part of Virginia. 
known to the Proprietors in England, 


This was un- 


known to 
Berkeley. Settlers were rapidly com- 
ing into this no-man’s land and in 
September, 1663, we find Berkeley 


but was doubtless well 
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making grants to various parties who 
brought immigrants into what is now 
Pasquotank and Perquimans coun- 
ties. These grants were made at the 
rate of fifty acres to each transport 
and were to be settled within three 
years under a forfeiture of the grant. 
Finally the selfish interest of Berke- 
ley as a Proprietor more than coun- 
terbalanced his patriotism as govern- 
or of Virginia, and by the second 
charter given June 30, 1665, the grant 
to the Proprietors was extended to 
29 degrees on the south and to 36 de- 
grees 30 minutes on the north, which 
since that time has been the bound- 
ary line between Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

The colony had become of enough 
importance by the summer of 1663 
to demand a regular government; on 
September 8 of that year the Pro- 
prietors instructed Sir William Berke- 
ley to appoint two governors, one to 
rule over the country east of the 
Chowan river, the other over that to 
the west of the river. Their reason for 
this division was that “some persons 
that are for liberty of conscience may 
desire a governor of their own pro- 
posing, which those of the other side 
of the river may not like.”! It does 
not appear that Berkeley, who felt 
the delicacy of his position perhaps, 
acted on the instructions; and there 
was no government established, as 
far as known, until the close of 1664. 

1[bid., I. 54, also Col. 
tory Notes, XII. 
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But it is not probable that the set- 
tlers were entirely without civil or- 
ganization. 

The Proprietors seem to have com- 
missioned William Drummond gov- 
ernor of Albemarle in October, 1664. 
The statement that he had held a 
commission from Berkeley prior to 
this time seems to be without foun- 
dation, but he doubtless had a private 
recommendation from him. The 
design of the Proprietors was to sup- 
port the governor “‘out of the thing 
itself” and if this failed he was to be 
granted the sole trade in furs for 
three years; if he thought three years 
was too short a time to reimburse 
himself for the difficulties attending 
a new order of things, he was to be 
assured of reappointment unless mis- 
behavior should forbid. 

Of Drummond’s commission and 
the instructions accompanying it we 
have no copy. The letter of the Pro- 
prietors to him dated, Cockpit, Jan- 
uary 7, 1664 (1665),? refers to these 
as sent him with their last letter. 
They made him governor over 1600 
square miles of territory which was 
intended to include all the country 
then settled. But Thomas Wood- 
ward, the surveyor general, tells us* 
that 1600 square miles would not in- 
clude all the territory occupied in 
1665;and we may assume that the 
jurisdiction of Drummond was soon 
extended so as to include all of the 


*ibid., 1.93: 
Stbid.,.1. 99; 
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settlements. The colony was called 
Albemarle in honor of the oldest 
Proprietor and the name is still ap- 
plied to that section of the State. 
There is no claim that a govern- 
ment was established prior to 1664. 
Chalmers says that the powers con- 
ferred on Berkeley were exercised by 
him “during the subsequent year” 
and Williamson says it was “in the 
following summer.” Moreover, Al- 
bemarle is not included in the to- 
bacco treaty made between Maryland 
and Virginia early in 1664, and it 
would have been included, most prob- 
ably, had there been a regular govern- 
Further, by Berkeley’s in- 
structions the term of office was to 


ment.! 


be three years; and as Drummond 
was succeeded by Samuel Stephens 
in October, 1667, he was probably 
appointed in the fall of 1664. 

It is probable that in accordance 
with the instructions sent to Gover- 
nor Berkeley? a simple form of gov- 
ernment was organized for Albe- 
marle. A council of six was ap- 
pointed by the Proprietors, or by 
Berkeley as their representative; to 
the governor and his council was 
given the power to appoint all offi- 
cers, civil and military, except the 
secretary and surveyor’ general, 
which the Proprietors reserved for 
their own appointment; the gov- 
ernor and his council by and with 
the consent of the General As- 





1Col. Rec., I. 74, Pref. Notes, XIII. 
2Ibid., I. 48. 
8Ibid., I. ror. 
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sembly had power to make “good 
and wholesome laws, ordinances and 
constitutions,” and it was under this 
administration that the first General 
Assembly met in the colony. We do 
not know its exact date, for the rec- 
ords are lost. It was perhaps late in 
1664 or early in 1665, certainly prior 
to June 2, 1665. Precautions were 
taken to keep the water courses un- 
der governmental control, and to keep 
the colonists from taking up larger 
tracts of land than would be for the 
public welfare, and if they were un- 
willing to pay the quit rent of one 
half pence per acre, Berkeley was in- 
structed to give them three, four, and 
five years for the convenience of 
these payments.* The colony pros- 
pered under Drummond’s rule; trade 
increased, the people were contented, 
and the population was _ steadily 
swelled by immigration from Vir- 
ginia, from the Barbadoes colony on 
the Cape Fear, and from New Eng- 
land. The only official act of Gov- 
ernor Drummond that has come down 
to us is his signing the articles of 
agreement between Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Carolina in regard to the 
cessation of tobacco planting for the 
year 1667, at Jamestown, July 12, 
1666.5 

Drummond went out of office in 
October, 1667. Why he was not re- 
appointed agreeably to the under- 
standing in 1664 we do not know. 





“Col Ree., 1.51. 
5Ibid., I. 141. 
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From this time he disappears from 
the history of North Carolina. He 
returned to Virginia and lived at 
Jamestown; he resumed the practice 
of law and accumulated property. 
His life seems to have been a quiet 
one, and we do not hear of him again 
in public affairs until the outbreak of 
the so called “rebellion” of Bacon in 
1676. Drummond and Richard Law- 
rence were the leading spirits in this 
movement. Their names seldom ap- 
pear among the prominent actors, but 
their part was that of advisers and 
directors of the movement. They 


were the soul of the “rebellion ” while 
Bacon was its head. 

The immediate cause of this up- 
rising was the depredations of the 


Indians on the frontier settlements. 
The real cause was to be found in the 
hatred of the navigation acts, hatred 
of the tyrannical and personal gov- 
ernment of Sir William Berkeley and 
the rising passion for self govern- 
ment. The depredations of the In- 
dians had now become so serious 
that they gave the settlers at the 
head of the James and York rivers 
an excuse for rising in their own de- 
fense. They chose Nathanial Bacon, 
jr.,as their leader and sent to Gov- 
ernor Berkeley for a commission to 
go against the savages at their own 
charge. The governor promised, but 
delayed to deliver the coimmission. 
The popular explanation given for 
this delay was that a war with the 
Indians would interfere with the fur 
trade, of which the governor had a 


‘ 
ahs 
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monopoly—‘‘no bullets would pierce 
bever skins’—and in case of a re- 
bellion the governor believed that 
“rebells forfeitures would be royall 
inheritances.”! 

Bacon was a man of generous im- 
pulses and impetuous disposition. 
He determined to proceed against 
the Indians without a commission. 
Berkeley then proclaimed him and 
his followers rebels if they did not 
return by a limited date, “‘ whereupon 
those of estates obeyed.” But Bacon 
and the bolder men with him contin- 
ued against the Indians. They re- 
turned in triumph and the spirit of 
opposition to Berkeley was so rife 
that Bacon was elected a representa- 
tive to the Assembly which was then 
ready to convene. This election was 
made on a system of wider and more 
popular suffrage. The Assembly was 
much infected with the principles of 
Bacon; but that its members had 
not yet reached the rebellious heights 
already attained by Drummond and 
his friend Lawrence is proved by T: 
M.’s account, who was a member of 
the Assembly from Stafford county. 
He says that Berkeley advised them 
“to beware of two rogues amongst 
us, naming Lawrence and Drummond, 
both dwelling at Jamestown.”? This 
account says further that these men 


“17. M.’s Account, in Force’s Tracts, 
vol. I. This account was written in 1705 at 
the request of Robert Harley, principal Sec- 
retary of State. 

2®T. M.’s Account, 13. 
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had not been with the first expedi- 
tion of Bacon, but they were giving 
him all their influence and moral sup- 
port against the tyranny of the old 
cavalier. 

A number of compromises were ar- 
rived at by this Assembly. Its en- 
actments known as“ Bacon’s Laws” 
show how many abuses had crept into 
the government and prove at the 
same time its wisdom and modera- 
tion. Bacon acknowledged his error 
in acting without a commission, and 
was now made commander in chief. 
Berkeley refused to sign his comis- 
sion and Bacon escaped from the 
town. He reappeared a few days 
later and extorted the commission 
from the reluctant governor. Bacon 
then withdrew, and Berkeley, his 
anger rising with the absence of dan- 
ger, again proclaimed him a rebel 
(July 29, 1676), and appealed to the 
loyal men of Gloucester county for 
support. The news of these arbitrary, 
high handed and unlawful proceed- 
ings was carried to Bacon’s camp by 
Drummond and Lawrence.! Bacon 
turned on Berkeley at once and de- 
termined to force him to reason. 
Berkeley avoided the coming storm 
by retreating across Chesapeake Bay 
to Accomac. 


to take action on the state of the 
commonwealth. It met at Middle 
1Tbid., 15, cf. also Burk, II. 261. 
*Bancroft, II. 224, from Bonds &c. in Rich- 
mond. 
SBurk, II., 171, 177. 


Bacon called a conven-. 
tion of the most influential planters. 


Plantation, now Williamsburg, on 
August 3, 1676. The guiding hand 
of Drummond is again seen; he was 
probably the leader in this conven- 
tion. He urged that Berkeley be de- 
posed and that Sir Henry Chichely 
be made governor. This advice was 
not liked, but Drummond asserted 
that he could find precedent for it in 
the ancient records of Virginia.2 He 


was no doubt referring to the case of 
John Harvey who was suspended and 
impeached by his assembly in 1635. 
It was finally agreed that the re- 
treat of Berkeley to Accomac, which 
was nominally and legally a distinct 


territory,* should be regarded as an 
abdication and Bacon issued writs for 
a new Assembly.* The planters pub- 
lished a manifesto which bears a 
striking resemblance, as Burk no- 
tices,> to the declarations of Parlia- 
ment in 1688, and to the declaration 
of Independence one hundred years 
later. In this manifesto they recited 
their grievances, reviewed the state 
of the country and subscribed an oath 
by which they agreed (1) not to aid 
Berkeley; but (2) to rise in arms 
against him should he offer to resist 
Bacon; and (3) should forces be sent 
from England they were to be re- 
sisted “till such time as the country’s 
cause should be sent home and re- 
ported to his most sacred Majesty.’’® 

*Howison I. 350; Bancroft, II., 224. 

*Burk, II. 171, 172. 

°**Bacon’s Proceedings,’’ Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., Series II., vol. I. 42; also in Force’s 
Tracts. 
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The discussion on these articles con- 
tinued from noon until midnight, 
Bacon threatening to surrender his 
commission if the third article was 
not accepted.! 

Berkeley had now returned from 
Accomac where he had collected a 
band of hirelings, “rogues and ras- 
cals,” who composed “the crews of 
ships belonging to all nations, and 
such idle and worthless persons as 
were to be moved only by the most 
sordid and mercenary motives.” The 
commissioners of the king moreover 
asserted that Berkeley was forced to 
hold out to them besides their usual 
pay “the hope and even the promise 
of plunder and confiscations”’ before 
he could enlist them in his service.” 
With this motley host Berkeley reoc- 


cupied Jamestown and proclaimed 
pardon to all parties there except 


Drummond and Lawrence. Drum- 
mond now realized his perilous posi- 
tion and prepared to meet it like a 
brave man. “Your sword” said he 
to Lawrence, “is your commission 
and mine too; the sword must end 
it.”> To another he said when warned 
to be wary and reminded of the 
brand the old governor had set upon 
him, ‘I am in over shoes, I will be 
over boots. There were some goo 


‘Mrs. An. Cottons’ account, p. 6. She says 
the first article was a pledge to aid Bacon 
against the Indians, [&] embraces [1 and 2] 
above under [2]. 

“Burk, II. 185. 

3Bancroft, from Bonds, II. 226, 

“7. M., 295 


followers of Bacon in the town. By 
the advice of Drummond and Law- 
rence they deserted it and returned 
to their homes. Drummond, Law- 
rence and a few others set out for 
the headquarters of Bacon who had 
just returned from a highly success- 
ful expedition against the Indians. 
He had defeated them in a terrible 
battle at Bloody Run, near the site of 
Richmond and many of his volunteer 
force had already returned to their 
homes. Some 300 still remained.® 
These he inspired by his eloquence. 
He advanced against Jamestown. 
The hirelings of Berkeley although a 
thousand in number with five ships 
and ten sloops, were too cowardly to 
fight and deserted in order to plun- 
der.? Bacon entered the capital of 
Virginia in triumph. His trusty 
counselors Drummond and Lawrence 
were by his side. It was determined 
to burn the town, which consisted of 
a church, a state-house, and eighteen 
private houses, for they said that “the 
rogues should harbor no more there.” 
Drummond removed the public rec- 
ords toa place of safety. His resi- 
dence and that of Lawrence were 
among the best in the town. They 
applied the torch to their own homes. 

5Mrs. An. Cotton’s Account, Force’s 


Tracts, I., tract No. 1X., p. 7. 
®6Burk, II. 182; Mrs. An. Cotton’s Account 


sp. 8. says that Bacon’s ‘‘gard” together with 


those who joined him from Jamestown were 
about 150 in all. 
*Bancroft, II. 227; Mrs. C., p. 7, 
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The soldiers followed their example 
and soon the first Anglo-American 
town was a thing of the past.? 

The principles of Bacon were fast 
gaining ground when he suddenly 
sickened and died, Oct. 1, 1676. 
After his death the popular party was 
without a military head and was con- 
quered through the ability of Robert 
Beverly. Many of the leaders made 
terms for themselves and toward the 
close of 1676 Berkeley proclaimed a 
general pardon, excepting among 
others, Drummond and Lawrence. 

Drummond was captured half fam- 
ished in Chickahominy swamp on 
January 19,1677. The next day he 
was brought to Berkeley, who was on 
a vessel at Queen Anne’s creek. The 
salutation of the old cavalier, “accom- 
panied by a profound and insulting 
bow of feigned respect, sufficiently 
indicates’; remarks Dr. Hawks, “ the 
almost inconceivable littleness of his 
vulgar soul:” “Mr. Drummond, you 
are very welcome; I am more glad 
to see you than any man in Vir- 
ginia. Mr, Drummond, you shall be 
hanged in half an hour.” “What 
your honor pleases’? was the un- 
moved reply, for the patriot had long 
since realized that his fate was sealed. 
The balance of this shameful story 
can best be told in the burning words 


1T. M., 21. 

*T. M., 23. 

’The trial was held at the house of James 
Bray and Drummond was conveyed thither 
in irons, 
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of the petition in which the widow of 
Drummond sought relief from the 
king. And we are to remember that 
the friends of Berkeley did not un- 
dertake to deny a single count in this 
fearful indictment, but sought rather 
to justify him by saying Drummond 
was a rebel. In her appeal to the 
king the relict of the unselfish patriot 
states that her husband “ William 
Drummond, was, after the late rebel- 
lion, taken, stript, and brought before 
Sir William Berkeley,? and by him 
immediately (although in time of 
peace) was, without anything being 
laid to his charge, sentenced to die 
by martial law;* although he never 
bore arms nor any military office: not 
being permitted to answer for him- 
self, or received to trial, according to 
the known laws of England;* but 
within four hours after sentence 
being hurried away to execution, by 
the said governor’s particular order, 
who before that time on some private 
grudge, vowed the petitioners said 
husband should -not live one hour 
after he was in his power; that al- 
though the said William Berkeley 
did invest the widows of the rebels, 
that were either killed or executed, 
in their husband’s estates, nay, even 
the widow of that grand rebel, Natha- 
niel Bacon, the only one excepted by 





4Berkeley admitted that he doubted 
whether ‘‘a legal jury” would have found 
him guilty (Burk, Documents &c., II. 254). 

5No charges were brought against Drum- 
mond. He boldly avowed the part he had 
taken, 
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royal pardon; yet, so great was the 
said governor’s inveteracy against the 
petitioner’s husband, that he not only 
took away his life, but caused his 
small plantation to be seized and 
given to himself by the council; his 
goods to be removed and embezzled, 
and the petitioner with her five small 
children to fly from her plantation 
and wander in the deserts and woods 
till they were ready to starve.”! 
Drummond was condemned at one 
and hanged at Middle Plantation 
at four on January 20, 1677, with 
one John Baptista, “a common 
Frenchman who had been very 
bloody.”? On October 10, 1676, the 
king had authorized Berkeley to 
grant a full pardon to all rebels ex- 
cept Bacon. This was renewed Oct. 


27. No one was to be excluded ex- 


cept Bacon himself. But Berkeley 
in his vindictive hate exceeded the 
instructions of the king and excluded 
from the pardon all persons who were 
personally distasteful to him. For 
these reasons his proclamation was 
abrogated and revoked.* The per- 

1Quoted in Burk, II. 201, 202, see also 
Charles’s proclamation in reply, pp. 264, 265. 

*Berkeley’s List, in Force’s Tracts, vol. I. 

’Hening, II. 423, 424, 428, 429. 

*Hening, II. 370. The uprising of Bacon 
has been dramatized: The | Widow Ranter 
| or, | The History of | Bacon in Virginia. | 
A | Tragi-Comedy, | Acted by their Majes- 


sonal hate of Berkeley toward Drum- 
mond was so intense that when the 
general act of indemnity and pardon 
was passed in February, 1677, Drum- 
mond, although among those who 
had sealed their faith with their 
blood, was excepted with some others 
from its provisions.* 

Sarah Drummond, the wife of the 
patriot, was an English woman of 
good birth. She was as zealous in 
the cause of popular freedom as her 
husband. She declared “The child 
that is unborn shall have cause to 
rejoice for the good that will come 
by the rising of the country.” She 
encouraged those who dreaded the 
wrath of England, and as a relief 
from the odious navigation acts be- 
came more certain, exclaimed: “‘ Now 
we can build ships and like New 
England trade to any part of the 
world.” She was denounced as a 
wicked and notorious rebel and 
Berkeley, had he not been checked, 
would have gladly meted out to her 
the fate of her husband. As it was, 


ties servants. | Written by Mrs. A.[phra] 
Behm. | London, Printed for James Knopton 
at the | Crown in St. Pau/’s Church-Yard. 
1690. | 

The characters Dareing (sic) and Fearless, 
“Lieutenant Generals to Bacon” are prob- 
ably intended to represent Drummond and 
Lawrence. St. George Tucker based his 
novel ‘‘Hansford” on Bacon’s uprising. 
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after he had seized all her property,’ 
she was compelled to fly with her five 
small children from their home. 
They wandered in the woods and 
were almost starved when relieved 
by the arrival of the Royal Commis- 
sioners. Later, when her petition de- 
picting the cruel treatment of her 
husband was read in the king’s coun- 
cil the Lord Chancellor Finch said: 
“T know not whether it be lawful to 
wish a person alive, otherwise I could 
wish Sir William Berkeley so, to see 
what could be answered to such bar- 
barity; but he has answered for it 
before this.”? In an order of the 
king dated October 22, 1677, it was 
declared that Drummond “had been 
sentenced and put to death contrary 
to the laws of this kingdom,”* and his 


property was restored to his widow.* 
We know little of her subsequent his- 
tory. She continued to live in Vir- 


ginia. In 1679 she was a resident 

1The servile Assembly which condemned 
the followers of Bacon had sought to guard 
against this by providing that the estates be 
inventoried and security taken against em- 
bezzlement; the estates were not to be re- 
moved nor change hands, until the king's 
pleasure was known, but all precautions were 
useless against the greed of Berkeley. 
The records show that Drummond also 
rented of Berkeley and this will explain, 
in part, his tyranny. 

*Burk, II. 266. 

3Burk, II. 265; Virginia Carolorum, 380. 

*Proclamation in Burk, II. 264. 


of James City county, Va. and we 
find her bringing suit against Lady 
Frances Berkeley, as a co-trespasser 
with her late husband, Sir William 
Berkeley, in taking possession of the 
lands and goods of Drummond under 
the alleged forfeiture for treason.® 
The jury gave a verdict in her favor. 
It would seem then from this suit 
that the proclamation of King 
Charles had not been entirely carried 
out. During the same year we find 
her appealing to Carolina and en- 
deavoring to recover some of the 
debts due her husband there; of her 
success we are not informed. Her 
children remained in Virginia and 
became the ancestors of a large and 
honorable family. Their descend- 
ants are now living in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Missouri. They have been noted 
for their wealth, liberality and splen- 
did hospitality, and reproduce that 


5Lady Berkeley was the widow of Samuel 
Stephens who succeeded Drummond as gov- 
ernor of Albemarle in 1667. After her sec- 
ond marriage her lands were settled on 
Berkeley (Hening, II. 321). Her third hus- 
band was Col. Philip Ludwell who became 
governor of Albemarle in 1689. In 1685 he 
complained to the Proprietors that a planta- 
tion in Albemarle belonging to him ‘‘in 
Right of his wife, the Lady Berkely” (Col. 
Rec., I. 352) was being detained from him on 
the ground that it had escheated. Had this 
land come to Lady Berkeley from Stephens 
or was it a part of the forfeited estate of 
Drummond? 
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love of freedom for which their pa- 
triotic ancestor gave his life.! 

Thus closed the checkered career 
of William Drummond, the first gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. An account 
of Bacon’s rebellion, perhaps nearly 
contemporary with it and written by 
an ardent partisan of Berkeley, says 
that Drummond was considered a 
person of such endowments, where 
wisdom and honesty were striv- 
ing for superiority; that it caused 
“him to be one of that sort of peo- 
ple, whose dimensions are not to 
be taken by the line of an ordinary 
capacity. Chalmers says Drum- 
mond was a man of “ prudence and 
abilities;” Martin calls him “a man 
of prudence and fidelity,” and Camp- 
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bell says in his history of Virginia 
that he was a man of “estimable 
character, unsullied’ integrity, and 
signal ability.” Bancroft says that 
he was a man “deeply imbued with 
the passion for popular liberty;” but 


1In 1700 we find that one William Drum- 
mond, an able justice of the James City court 
was struck out of the commission of the peace 
because he had refused to sign a ‘‘com- 
plimentary” address concerning Governor 
Nicholson. This resistance to personal gov- 
ernment and the identity of names indicates 
at least some relationship to the patriot mar- 
tyr of 1677. 

Rachel Tyler, an aunt of President Tyler, 
married a William Drummond who is be- 
lieved to have been a grandson of the gov- 
ernor. They resided at Porto Bello on York 
river until its sale by her to Lord Dunmore 
in 1774. Her husband died about that time. 
—Letters and Times of the Tylers, I. 53. 


that this passion did not mean the 
vile demagogry which is so frequent- 
ly miscalled patriotism is evident 
from the fact that he entered with all 
his soul into the struggle of Bacon. 
This course was not one which would 
give him popularity, for all might be 
lost in the struggle, as all was lost; 
but Drummond’s sacrifice was not an 
empty one; he will always stand out 
in bold relief as a champion of the 
idea of democratic government as 
opposed to the personal and autocra- 
tic rule of such men as Berkeley. He 
earned the cordial hatred of the Vir- 
ginia tyrant by the lively interest he 
took in the public grievances, and is 
characterized by Berkeley as_ the 
“original cause of the whole rebel- 
lion.” He fell while defending the 
rights of the people against oppres- 
sion and royal prerogative. He was 
the first martyr to hallow with his 
blood the name of the State over 
which he had presided and richly de- 


Sarah, probably the oldest daughter of 
Gov. Drummond, married on March 24, 
1673, the Hon. Samuel Swann, collector of 
customs in Roanoke, and member of the 
governor’s council of North Carolina. To 
this couple were born seven sons and two 
daughters. The mother died on April 18, 
1696, and was interred at ‘‘Swann’s Point in 
Surry County [Virginia] at her mother’s feet.” 
Her husband and two of her sons, William 
and Thomas Swann, were speakers of the N. 
C. house of commons. The Swann family 
was a large and influential one in colonial 
North Carolina. 

*Burwell Account, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
Ser, IJ., vol. I. 79. 
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serves to be considered one of the 
proto-martyrs of the American Rev- 
olution. 

Of all the long list of proprietary 
and royal governors the province 
of North Carolina was to endure 
for a hundred years, he is one of 
the few who deserve our respect 
and admiration. But the State, in 
characteristic fashion, has torgotten 
him, not even a county being called 
by his name. The only memorial of 
the patriot in the State which he hon- 
ored by his heroism, is a little cape, 
the eastern extremity of Chowan 
county which juts into the northern 
waters of Albemarle sound.  Vir- 
ginia has been alittle more generous, 
for the lake, the center and scource 
of the Dismal Swamp, bears the name 
It is now be- 


of the patriot martyr. 
coming asummer resort and it was 
to this lake that Moore refers in his 
beautiful poem commencing: 
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‘*They made her grave too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and true, 
And she is gone to the lake of the Dismal 
Swamp, 
Where, all night long, by a firefly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe.” 


STEPHEN B. WEEKS. 


(Authorities: Bancroft’s United 
States, I. and II.; Campbell, History 
of Virginia; Howison, History of Vir- 
ginia; Burk, History of Virginia, 
which also contains original authori- 
ties; Neill, Virginia Carolorum; 
Hawks, History of North Carolina, IT.; 
Wiley, North Carolina Reader. For 
original authorities see Colonial Rec- 
ords of North Carolina; Hening’s 
Statutes at Large of Virginia, I. and 
II.; Peter Force’s Tracts, vol I.; and 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ser. IT., vol. I.) 
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Mucu that has been written as his- 
tory, even by our best equipped wri- 
ters, is confused with error or quite 
false. This statement seems to be par- 
ticularly true of the accounts that 
come to us as the accepted history of 
Burgoynes “expedition to the left,” 
commonly called the Baum expedi- 
tion, and of the two battles, one with 
Baum and one with Breyman, that 
brought that expedition to a disas- 
trous end. 

Out of many illustrations of the 
errors into which good writers on 
this subject have fallen, only two will 
be given: In Bryant’s history of the 
United States, edition of 1881,* this 
subject of the Baum expedition is 
opened with the following inexcusa- 
ble error: “At Bennington, Vt., 
then known as_ the ‘Hampshire 
Grants,’ about 1760-1763, Benning 
Wentworth, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, granted charters to one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight towns west of 
the Connecticut River in territory 
claimed by New York. Hence they 
were called the ‘New Hampshire 
Grants’ or, provincially ‘ Hampshire 


*Volume 3, last paragraph, page 579. 


Grants.’” Bennington was one of 
those one hundred and _ thirty-eight 
towns. 

In the American Cyclopzdiat ap- 
pears the following medley of errors: 
“On August 16, 1777, General Stark 
at the head of a body of New Hamp- 
shire militia, defeated zz Bennington, 
a detachment of Burgoyne’s army 
under Col. Baum. Shortly after the 
retreat of the latter, the battle was 
renewed by a British reinforcement, 
which in turn, retreated on the 
approach of darkness. 


The British lost 200 killed, 600 


prisoners and 1,000 stand of arms; 
the Americans, 14 killed and 42 
wounded. Wo trace now remains to 
indicate the precise locality of the 
engagement.” 

There was no engagement in Ben- 


nington. Col. Baum’s detachment 
was defeated and himself mortally 
wounded at Walloomsac in Rensse- 
laer County, New York, seven miles 
from the old village of Bennington, 
and the battle monument. There was 
no retreat of this detachment. It was 
annihilated. The reinforcement un- 


+Revised edition at the top of the second 
column, on page 532 of Vol. 2. 
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der Col. Breyman was met and de- 
feated near the present village of 
North Hoosick, two miles west of the 
Baum engagement and nine miles 
from the Bennington monument. The 
locality of both of these engagements 
is easily identified, and that of the 
Baum engagement is marked by guide 
posts erected by some enterprising 
citizens of Bennington. Both are on 
the Walloomsac River, in the old 
Walloomsac patent. The writer of 
this article resides less than one and 
one-half miles from where Breyman 
was defeated; and has been critically 
over both fields many times. 

Neither of these battles was fought 
in Vermont, and there appears to be 
no evidence that Baum or Breyman’s 


corps, or any detachment of either, 
ever entered the State of Vermont. 
It has been recently affirmed,* on 
the authority of a governor of Ver- 
mont, that a part of Baum’s corps 


entered that State. Governor Tiche- 
nor ought not to have been misled, 
and the story of Baum’s troops enter- 
ing Shaftsbury seems to be entirely 
unsupported by evidence. 

At 4 o’clock on the morning of 
August 13, 1777, Baum left his camp 
on the Battenkill and reached Cam- 
bridge at 4 o'clock in the evening. 
Continuing early next morning, the 
14th, he reached Sancoik (or Van 
Schoik’s Mill), the present village of 
North Hoosick, at 8 o’clock. Baum’s 
letters to Burgoyne, from Cambridge 


*A. H. Graves in Troy TZimes, Sept. 26, 
1891, 
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on the 13th and Sancoik on the 14th, 
prove it. At Sancoik, Baum found 
Colonel Gregg with 200 men in pos- 
session, and a sharp encounter took 
place. Thisis reported by Glick, one 
of Baum’s officers. Gregg had been 
sent out by Stark to delay the in- 
vaders, and on his retreat destroyed 
the bridge at that place. “So much 
time was occupied in repairing the 
bridge that Baum despaired of reach- 
ing Bennington that night, and so he 
encamped a few miles (two and one- 
half) from Sancoik, at Walloomsac.” 
Here he met General Stark, who had 
drawn up “his line of battle expect- 
ing * * to be attacked.” Acting 
under the positive instructions of 
Burgoyne, Baum immediately “took 
post,” choosing a position on the 
west side of the Walloomsac, “on an 
elevation admirably adapted for a 
vigorous defense.” Here he com- 
menced at once intrenching his post, 
and this work of intrenching and 
completing his defenses continued all 
next day during the rain, “nor was 
this work finished with the setting 
of the sun, but lasted far into the 
night.” Glick says: “There we 
passed the night, not very comforta- 
bly, as may well be supposed, seeing 
that no fires were lighted, and that 
we were all impressed with a power- 
ful sense of impending danger. * * 
We could but remember that we were 
cut off, by a wide tract of desolate 
country, from all communications 
with our friends, and exposed to at- 
tack on every side from a numerous 
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enemy.” This intrenched camp with 
its three earthworks was on what is 
called the old Barnett place, called by 
Glick the “farm of Walmscot,” one 
and one-half to two miles west of the 
“state line.” Nochance before Wal- 
loomsac was reached, it would seem, 
for sending detachments into Ver- 
mont. Besides, after it was reached, 
Baum was practically a prisoner, with 
General Stark and eighteen hundred 
armed men between him and Ver- 
mont, and he was too busy fortifying 
his position that he might hold it 
until Breyman’s arrival, too solici- 
tous of the fate of his little corps and 
too apprehensive of attack to think of 
sending out detachments to Vermont, 
particularly when they were certain 
to be captured by Stark. There seems 
to be no evidence, except unreliable 
traditionary stories, that any of 
Baum’s men ever entered Vermont, 
and, in the absence of evidence, this 
Shaftsbury story will have to be rele- 
gated to companionship with that 
other story about “ Molly Stark” be- 
ing ‘a widow to-night.” These 
stories are very interesting myths, 
but too unsubstantial and unsup- 
ported to be accepted as history. 

These engagements at Walloomsac 
known in current history as the Bat- 
tle of Bennington, should becalled the 
Battle of Walloomsac, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

Bennington is too far away to give 
name to the battle fought at Wal- 
loomsac. The engagement’ with 
Baum was fought seven miles from 
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Bennington, and the engagement with 
Breyman nine miles. The name 
should mark the battlefield, and the 
historical rule requires, for facility of 
identification, a name of immediate 
local significance and application. It 
would not do to call the battle at 
Bunker Hill the battle of Charles- 
town, much less the battle of Boston. 
And yet Bunker Hill is in Charles- 
town and Boston is less than a mile 
away. A monument to commemo- 
rate Bunker Hill would be inap- 
propriate in Boston, and yet not as 
inappropriate as a monument at Ben- 
nington to identify and commemor- 
ate an engagement at Walloomsac. 
The rule is imperative that the name 
shall identify the field of a battle, so 
that to find the field you have only to 
find the place bearing the name. 
“Battle of Boston” would mislead, 
and a monument in Boston would 
confuse instead of direct, in finding 
the field where Warren fell. Just so 
would “ Richmond” mislead if ap- 
plied to designate any of the many 
battles fought before and around that 
city. Each one of them hasa name 
of local significance by which-it may 
be identified. 

For this reason “ Bemus’s Heights,” 
“ Stillwater ” and “Freeman’s Farm” 
are the proper designations of the 
several battles fought at or near Sara- 
toga. And no single instance is re- 
called, other than this under consid- 
eration, where a battlefield has taken 
the name of a hamlet of a dozen 
houses nine miles away. 
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Itis urged that Bennington was 
the objective point of the Baum expe- 
dition and, therefore, that the name 
and monument should somehow fol- 
low. Distance does not seem to be 
material nor state lines any obstruc- 
tion. On this theory, had Baum 
stopped at Cambridge instead of Wal- 
loomsac, and Stark and Williams and 
Warner met him there, eighteen in- 
stead of eight miles from Bennington, 
it still would be the battle of Ben- 
nington, and the monument would 
still be on the hill at Bennington and 
on the site of the storehouse after- 
wards erected! And why not? The 
agile historian, while on the road fol- 
lowing the expedition to its objective 
point, might as well go eighteen miles 
as eight, from the point where an 
expedition ends, to find an appropri- 
ate name and a site for a battle- 
monument. Battles fought by an 
expedition starting and ending and 
having its route wholly in one State, 
cannot with propriety be named after 
some point in another State nine miles 
away. 

In seeking a name, no question of 
destination or purpose is pertinent, 
and the only question admissible is, 
“ Where was the engagement fought?” 
and no question of “stores” or what 
State furnished the troops is relevant. 
During the rebellion several armies 
under McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, 
Pope and Grant, sought to capture 
Richmond—“ On to Richmond!” was 
the cry—and yet none of the scores 
of battles fought by these armies has 


taken, or will ever with propriety take, 
the name of the objective point. 

In the Revolution the British 
sought to capture New York. For 
this purpose a powerful army landed 
on the southwest shore of Long Is- 
land and marched toward Brooklyn 
on its way to New York. On a 
ridge near Brooklyn, and in the very 
heart of the present city and within 
three miles of New York, a sharp en- 
gagement with a portion of Washing- 
ton’s army took place. How inaccu- 
rate to have called this engagement 
the battle of New York, and how ap- 
propriate the name—Battle of Long | 
Island. 

The actors on the British side in 
this bloody drama gave the engage- 


ment a local designation either as 


Walloomsac or Sancoik. Breyman’s 
and Burgoyne’s earlier designation as 
Sancoik were justified by the fact 
that Burgoyne had only Breyman’s 
report, and Breyman went no farther 
than Sancoik, where he was defeated, 
as well as by the fact that Sancoik 
was then a little hamlet nearly as 
large as Bennington. General Bur- 
goyne, ina “ private” letter to Lord 
George Germain, written August 2oth, 
speaks of the conflict as “the affair at 
Sancoik.’’ Undoubtedly he has more 
particular reference to the Breyman 
engagement, which of late years has 
been nearly lost sight of, but which, 
because of the much larger and 
equally select British force engaged, 
must certainly have been a very des- 
perate engagement. 
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General Burgoyne, in a general 
order issued August 26th from his 
“Camp at Duer’s House,” says to his 
army: “The lieutenant general hav- 
ing received the report of Lieutenant 
Colonel Breyman relative to the 
affair at Saintcoik Mills” and later on 
in this general order says: “But let 
the affair at the Mill at Saintcoik re- 
main henceforward as a lesson against 
the imposition of a _ treacherous 
enemy.” Three years afterwards in 
1780, defending himself touching the 
conduct of the Burgoyne expedition, 
General Burgoyne publishes in his 
“State of the Expedition from 
Canada” two several maps. One, 
under the opening cover of the book, 
isa map of the whole country tra- 
The other, 


versed by the expedition. 
within the closing cover, is a military 
map or plan of the first or Baum en- 
gagement. In the first map Burgoyne 
locates the engagement on the Wal- 


loomsac, at or near Sancoik. In the 
second map he names it “ Walms- 
coik,” or Walloomsac. Here Burgoyne 
publishes Walloomsac as the name of 
the battle. 

Glick, an officer under Baum, in his 
“Narrative,” speaks. of the engage- 
ment at the “farm of Walmscott.” 
Probably this is the farm since called 
the Barnett place. If Baum had lived 
to report there is no doubt that he 
would have used the same local name 
to designate the battle that Glick em- 
ployed, and which stands for Wal- 
loomsac. 
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Not only did the principal actors 
in the British army give us warrant, 
but the leader of the American army, 
General John Stark, the sturdy hero 
of that eventful day, gives us full war- 
rant for the designation, battle of 
Walloomsac. In aletter from Ben- 
nington shortly after his victory he 
says: “General Stark presents his 
most respectful compliments to the 
honorable Council and House of Re- 
presentatives for the State of New 
Hampshire, and begs their accept- 
ance of a Hessian dragoon sword, 
drum, gun, cartridge-box, bayonet 
and grenadier cap, the trophies of the * 
memorable battle fought * * on the 
16th day of August, 1777, at Wal-— 
loomscock.”’ And again in the same 
letter he says: ‘Trophies of the 
memorable battle of Walloomscock.” 
In another letter written at Benning- 
ton September 15, 1777, and ad- 
dressed to the “State of Massachu- 
setts Bay,” General Stark speaks of 
“the memorable battle fought at 
Walloomsac on the 16th day of 
August last.” 

Not only did the principal British 
actors and General Stark unite in a 
local significant designation, but the 
State of Vermont itself approved and 
confirmed their designation. This 
was done by the “council of safety,” 
which was at that time the sole repre- 
sentative of thesovereignty and state- 
hood of Vermont or the “New 
Hampshire Grants.” Witness the 
following: 
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“ STATE OF VERMONT IN COUNCIL OF 
Sarety, BENNINGTON, 6, Sept. 1777.— 
To Brigadier General Stark: The 
council’s compliments most cor- 
dially wait on his honor, Brigadier 
General Stark * * in the memora- 
ble battle fought at Walloomsack, 
near this place on the 16th of August 
last.” 

The people of Bennington, a third 
of a century thereafter, reapproved 
the earlier naming. 

“BENNINGTON, July 25, 1810.— Zo the 
Fon. General John Stark: Once more 


the season has arrived when you, sir, 
at the head of our brave yeomanry, 
under the benevolent hand of a sup- 
erintending providence, led our troops 
to victory on the memorable hill of 


Walloomsack. The people of the ad- 
jacent counties have resolved to cele- 
brate the day on the consecrated 
ground. For this purpose they have 
chosen a large and respectable com- 
mittee from the surrounding towns. 
The governors of New York and Ver- 
mont will be invited and probably 
atecad.” * * 
JOHNATHAN ROBINSON 
ELEASER Hawks, 
Davip Fay. 
This 
facts. 
First—That celebrations were held 
annually and on the battlefield. 
The language is specific, ‘Once 
more the season has arrived for the 
celebration of that auspicious day,” 
“on the consecrated ground,” and 


Com. 


invitation emphasizes two 
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“on the memorable hill of Walloom- 
This is no uncommon occur- 
rence. Celebrations on “that auspi- 
cious day” on that “consecrated 
ground” had been held before and 
were held years after. As a matter 
of fact similar invitations had before 
been extended to General Stark. 
Even as late as 1834, fifty-seven years 
after Baum fell, a grand celebration 
was held “on the _ consecrated 
ground,” a hill between the present 
villages of Walloomsac and North 
Hoosick, where Breyman was de- 
feated, and nine miles from the Ben- 
nington monument. Several old sol- 
diers who were in the “ Sancoik affair ”’ 
were present. 

It took, after this, many years of 
“ forced culture” of the “store-house” 
sentiment to get Vermont’s claims 
for distinctive honors, exclusive as to 
New York, well established. After 
years of persistent, unfaltering ef- 
forts, accompanied by appeals to in- 
dividuals, states and nation, money 
to build a monument was. ob- 
tained. With this monument came 
glory. This is the genesis: First the 
store-house; then George Robinson 
of Bennington; then the monument, 
and then glory. George Robinson, 
standing in his own doorway, could 
almost touch the store-house had it 
returned to earth. Hence the store- 
house monument; but the wish comes 
that George Robinson had considered 
the storehouse less and the “ conse- 
crated ground” more. 


sack.” 
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Second—This invitation to Stark 
emphasizes also the fact that annual 
celebrations were not then State or 
town institutions. “The governors 
of New York and Vermont will * * 
probably attend and the people of 
the adjacent counties have resolved 
to celebrate the day on the conse- 
crated ground.” Counties “ adjacent” 
to what? The consecrated ground is 
in Rensselaer county, New York, and 
the counties adjacent thereto are 
Washington, Albany and Columbia in 
New York, Berkshire in Massachu- 
setts, and Bennington in Vermont. 
This celebration was no exclusive 
Vermont affair. No undue exalta- 
tion of Bennington at that time. No 
parading of the “storehouse” and no 
suggestion of a “battle-monument” 
to commemorate the Walloomsac con- 
flict to be erected in that little store- 
house hamlet clustering around the 
“Catamount tavern” on the hill at 
Bennington. 

It has been asked* “ What claim 
has the Empire State to credit for the 
victory won by Stark? New York 
furnished no troops for the first bat- 
tle, which was the decisive one.” “It 
was Stark’s little army, augmented 
by the yeomanry of Bennington and 
adjoining towns, her loyal women 
moulding bullets and filling knap- 
sacks—that won the victory.” Loyal 
women filling knapsacks and mould- 


ing bullets is a pleasant picture to 


*A.H. Graves in Troy 7imes of Sept. 26, 
1891. 
5 
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conjure with, but what the handful 
of matrons and maids of Bennington 
had to do with the whipping of Baum 
is yet to appear. No doubt they 
were loyal and inspiring, as’ were 
their sisters in other towns and other 
States. 

In no sense and in no degree was the 
first battle “decisive” of the second. 
Stark had promised his men all the 
spoils of capture. Therefore, imme- 
ately upon the capture of Baum’s in- 
trenched camp, all discipline was at 
end and “Stark’s littlearmy” became 
a rioting mob intent on plunder. At 
this time Breyman appeared, and how, 
under such circumstances, the crush- 
ing of Baum’s six hundred men could 
in any way effect the after-defeat of 
Breyman’s equally select and better- 
equipped eight hundred remains to be 
explained; for had not other and fresh 
troops providentially appeared, the 
day would have been lost. It has 
been thought that Warner’s regiment 
held Breyman in check and saved 
Stark’s army from defeat, but its num- 
bers, only one hundred and fifty, were 
too small to be effective. It now 
appears that Colonel John Williams 
of White Creek, a New Yorker at the 
head of New York troops, saved the 
day. This is history: General Stark 
with twenty-two hundred of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont 
and New York troops defeated 
Baum’'s six hundred; and Colonel 
Williams’s New York troops, with 
Warner’s one hundred and fifty and a 
portion of Stark’s army that he suc- 
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ceeded in rallying, defeated Brey- 
man’s eight hundred. 

But “New York furnished no 
troops” and therefore has no claim 
“to any credit for the victory won,” 
says one writer.* “Bennington and 
Vermont have a just claim to a large 
part of the honor of the battle of 
Bennington, for the patriots that 
fought on the famous 16th of August, 
were mostly Vermont men,” says an- 
another.t+ 

The ignoble idea is here presented 
that the credit, the name and_ the 
monument should go with the most 
troops. The name of a battle and 


the place for a monument cannot de- 


pend on who fought it. But if true, 
Bennington has no claim, Bryant, 
in his History of the United States, 
Vol. III, p. 581, says the American 
force, “ was not far from twenty-two 
hundred men,” of which he says New 
Hampshire furnished fifteen hun- 
dred, or more than two-thirds of 
the entire force. New Hampshire 
furnished General Stark, with the 
brave Colonels Hubbard, Stickney 
and Nichols, with three regiments of 
organized militia. Bennington col- 
lected two companies of unorganized 
militia of about one hundred men in 
both, but without a man whose name 
has appeared in the history of the 
action. Vermont did somewhat bet- 
Probably Manchester furnished 
But, 


ter. 
more troops than Bennington. 
*A. H. Graves as above. 
+Editor, Troy Press, Sept. 25, 1891. 
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of the seven hundred troops, other 
than New Hampshire’s take out 
Colonel Simmons’s Massachusetts 
troops, Colonel Warner’s regiment of 
continental troops, Colonel William 
Williams’s regiment, raised east of the 
mountains in that portion of the 
“Grant” loyal to New York, and we 
have only a small number left. These 
were comprised in Herrick’s “ Ran- 
gers” and Brush’s militia. To the 
latter the two companies raised in 
Bennington and “the adjoining 
towns ” belonged. Colonel Simmons’s 
men were mostly, if not all, from west 
of the mountains and from the Hoo- 
sick valley, and it is probable that this 
Hoosick valley furnished as many 
men as Bennington. 

But New York did furnish some 
troops. Undoubtedly some _ hardy 
settlers on the lower Hoosick joined 
in Colonel Simmons’s regiment, their 
brethern of East Hoosick, as the 
region about North Adams and Wil- 
called. These 
were in the first battle. Beyond 
doubt a considerable number of 
the sturdy yeomanry of the region 
about and west of the battlefield 
joined Stark’s “little army,” and some 
from the vicinity of Hoosick Falls 
were in the Baum engagement. In 
addition to this straggling assistance, 
it now appears that New York struck 
the final “decisive” blow on that 
eventful day, aud that the opportune 
appearance of Colonel John Williams, 
with his corps of New York troops, 
turned what would otherwise have 


liamstown was then 
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been a disastrous defeat into a far- 
reaching victory. 

Much obscurity has surrounded the 
second or Breyman engagement. The 
story is plain how Baum’s five or six 
hundred men, taken in the rear so 
that their redoubts counted for noth- 
ing, after a desperate conflict, lasting 
from three to five o’clock, were beaten 
by Stark’s eighteen to twenty-two 
hundred militia; but the early writers, 
following Stark’s brief reports, have 
failed to show an adequate force 
against Breyman’s eight to ten hun- 
dred picked veterans supported by 
artillery heavier than Baum’s. True, 
Warner’s regiment came up in “the 
nick of time;” but, as it consisted only 
of one hundred and fifty men, it 
added to Stark’s forces less than half 
of Breyman’s increased strength over 
Baum. Besides, Stark’s forces were 
disorganized and demoralized, and 
probably aided but little in Breyman’s 
defeat. Stark writing to General 
Gates on the 23d, six days after the 
battle, says: “ Colonel Warner’s regi- 
ment (one hundred and fifty men) 
came up fresh, and was directed to 
advanceand commence the attack. I 
pushed up as many as could be col- 
lected to his support.” Theaccounts 
agree that the Baum action closed at 
five o’clock in the afternoon; that 
thereupon Stark’s army became a 
plundering mob; that soon after, as 
Stark says, intelligence was received 
“that there was a large re-enforce- 
ment within two miles * * on the 
march;” and that Warner’s regiment 
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came up at that time. So much is 
beyond question, but of the Breyman 
engagement most of the best writers 
have been unsatisfactorily brief or en- 
tirely inerror. At this point some of 
the later writers, copying from Brey- 
man’s, Glick’s and Reidesel’s ac- 
counts, are enabled to throw some 
light on this second engagement, and 
these accounts, supplemented by 
some facts published, it is believed 
for the first timein the “ History of 
Rensselaer County,” dispel almost 
entirely the obscurity that has hung 
over the Breyman defeat. 

Stone, in his “ Burgoyne’s Cam- 
paign,” says Breyman “reached the 
bridge at St. Luke (Sancoik) at three 
o’clock inthe afternoon.” This time, 
three o'clock, is to be noted, as Stark 
in his official report to the New Hamp- 
shire. Council says Colonel Nichols 
“commenced the attack precisely at 
three o’clock in the afternoon” on 
Baum. Breyman arrived then at 
the bridge at Sancoik precisely at the 
opening of the attack on Baum, Stone, 
continuing the account, says: “ Here 
(at the bridge) he was met by Major 
Skene, who assured him (Breyman) 
that he was only two miles from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Baum. Skene, how- 
ever, not informing him of the latter’s 
defeat (he could not, for Baum was 
at that moment attacked), contin- 
ued his march as quickly as possi- 
ble, although his troops—the day be- 
ing unusually hot and sultry—were 
greatly fatigued. Scarcely had he ad- 
vanced fifteen hundred paces from 
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the bridge, when he descried a 
strongly-armed force on an eminence 
toward the west.” Whereupon Brey- 
man “sent ahead some scouts, who 
were received with a volley of mus- 
ketry.” The history of Rensselaer 
County says: “ Then it was that the 
second battle began, which lasted un- 
til nearly eight o’clock in the even- 
ing.” 

What “strongly-armed force” was 
this that, at this hour, was on “ 
west of Breyman and of 
leading to Baum’s 


an 
eminence ”’ 
the only road 
camp? Surely not Warner’s regiment 
nor those that Stark succeeded in 
rallying. Stark was then engaged, 
and Warner had not arrived from 
Bennington. Doubtless this strongly- 
armed force was Colonel John Wil- 


liams’s regiment of New York troops, 
which early in the day had been sent 


by the Vermont council of 
into this very vicinity, and which, in 
coming from Bennington, had passed 
to the right of Baum’s camp over the 
lower White Creek road which leads 
over “an eminence” into the Wal- 
loomsac road, on which Breyman was 
marching, about half a milefrom the 
Sancoik bridge toward Baum’s camp. 
This was the force and this the emi- 
nence with which and on which the 
battle with Breyman 
Possibly Warner advanced 
his regiment and Stark “ pushed up 
as many men as he could collect” 
and aided in Breyman’s defeat, but 
as they could not reach the field much 
o’clock, it appears to be 


safety 


was fought. 
with 
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true that Colonel Williams’s regiment 
alone received the first attack, and 
that without its providential appear- 
ance at that very hour, Stark’s “little 
army,” that had been gladdened with 
victory, would have met a disastrous 
defeat. New York troops then saved 
the day, in that to a great extent, they 
fought the last or “decisive” en- 
gagement. The History of Rens- 
selaer County says: “It is probable 
that the second battle was begun and 
fought in part bya body of New 
Yorkers under the command of Col- 
onel John Williams of White Creek, 
now Salem.’”’ Also witness the fol- 
lowing: 

“STATE OF VERMONT IN COUNCIL OF 
Sarety, August 16, 1777.—To Colonel 
Joun WiLtiAms—Szr: You will pro- 
ceed your party toward the 
lines, and if the enemy should re- 
treat, you will repair to the road 
leading from St. Croik (Sancoik) to 
Hoosack, and, if you make any dis- 
covery, report to this council: at the 
same time you are to pay proper at- 
tention to the road leading from 
Hoosack to Pownal.” The road spo- 
ken of as the one “leading from San- 
coik to Hoosack” left the Sancoik- 
Walloomsac road about half way 
between the bridge and the entrance 
of the lower White Creek road, over 
which Colonel Williams ap- 
proaching Sancoik. 

The destination of the Baum expe- 
dition to the Connecticut River and 
thence to Albany, and the object of 
the expedition “to excite the jeal- 


with 


was 
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ousy ” of New England, to divert im- 
mediate opposition in his way down 
the Hudson River, forbid the desig- 
nation, Battle of Bennington, and 
prove the proposition that the battle 
fought at Walloomsac should bear 


that name. 

It is proposed to show that Bur- 
goyne did not fit out an expedition 
against Bennington, and did not send 
Baum to capture stores there. The 
first proofs are his written instruc- 
tions to Baum. These instructions 
are dated August 9, 1777, and a brief 
history of them is not out of place. 
Adjutant General Kingston, Bur- 
goyne’s secretary, in his testimony in 
Burgoyne’s behalf before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
said that he took General Reidesel’s 
rough draft with Burgoyne’s altera- 
tions of the instructions to General 
Phillips and then to General Fraser 
for their approval; that General 
Fraser did not seem well pleased, and 
asked to keep them till the afternoon, 
but did not return them until the 
next morning. Upon their return 
Sunday morning, August roth, they 
were probably given to Baum, and 
they were thereafter held by him un- 
til captured by Stark on the 16th, 
who sent a copy to the New Hamp- 
shire council on the 18th. The origi- 
nal is now in the archives of the 
Massachusetts historical society. Col. 
Baum left his camp at Saratoga at 
five o’clock in the morning of Tues- 
day, August 12, and marched to Bat- 
tenkill, where a letter received from 
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Gen. Fraser, a mile out from Sara- 
toga, ordered him to await “ fresh 
instructions.” These facts are shown 
by the following letter to Gen. Bur- 
goyne: 

BaTTrENKILL, August 12, 1777.—Sir: 
I had the honor of acquainting your 
excellency, by a man sent yesterday 
evening by Colonel Skene to head- 
quarters, of the several corpsof my 
command being encamped at Sara- 
toga, as well as my intention to pro- 
ceed the next morning (after yester- 
day evening) at five o’clock. The 
corps moved at that time and marched 
a mile when I received a letter from 
General Fraser signifying your excel- 
lency’s order to post camp at Batten- 
kill till I shall receive fresh instruc- 
tions from your excellency; the corps 
is now encamped at that place, and 
wait your excellency’s order. 

F. Baum. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the “fresh instructions ” had not been 
received by Baum at the time he 
wrote this letter from Battenkill. 
Burgoyne had fitted out an expedi- 
tion and had given its leader, Colonel 
Baum, certain written instructions. 
Baum had started on the expedition 
and had marched from Saratoga to 
Battenkill before any other or fresh 
instructions were received. These 
instructions are the only and abso- 
lute measure of the scope and object 
of the expedition, so far as its fitting 
out and setting out is concerned, un- 
affected by the subsequent fresh in- 
structions of which much has been 
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said. Therefore, as Bennington is not 
even mentioned in these instructions 
and is not spoken of directly or indi- 
rectly, it follows that Burgoyne did 
not fit out an expedition against Ben- 
nington, nor was Baum, before he 
reached the Battenkill, sent to or 
through Bennington. 

The object of the expedition, par- 
ticularly named by Burgoyne, could 
not be attained by sending it only to 
Bennington. His instructions were 
very specific and exhaustive as to de- 
tail touching the purpose and object, 
the route, destination and conduct of 
the expedition, but as they are too 
voluminous to be copied here, we 
quote as follows as to object: “The 
object of your expedition is to try 


the affections of the country, to dis- 
concert the councils of the enemy, to 
mount Reidesel’s dragoons, to com- 


plete Peter’s corps, and to obtain 
large supplies of cattle, horses and 
carriages.” Here we have five speci- 
fied objects of the expedition of which 
the first and second, and particularly 
the second, was the most important. 
But Burgoyne’s instructions, under 
and in accordance with which the ex- 
pedition was fitted out, and under 


which as his sole guide Baum marched , 


from Saratoga to Battenkill, and un- 
der which he continued his march, 
give no possible warrant or justifica- 
tion for the assumption that Ben- 
nington was the designed end of the 
expedition. And yet this assumption 
is the cnly possible basis and excuse 
for the mass of literary romance and 


fiction on which the placing of the 
monument at Bennington rests, 
Baum’s written instructions, never 
countermanded and therefore not to 
be contradicted, and never changed 
except orally, and that, as we shall 
hereafter see, to change the direct 
route to Arlington into a circuitous 
one, give the following emphatic and 
unqualified contradiction of the claim 
that Bennington was the end and its 
stores the object of the expedition: 
“You are to proceed from Batten- 
kill to Arlington, and take post there, 
until the detachment of provincials 
under Captain Sherwood shall join 
you from the southward. You are 
then to proceed to Manchester, where 
you will again take post, so as to se- 
cure the pass of the mountains on the 
road from Manchester to Rocking- 
ham; and from thence you will de- 
tach the Indians and light troops to 
the northward toward Otter creek. 
On their return, and also receiving 
intelligence that no enemy is in force 
on the Connecticut river, you will 
proceed by the road over the moun- 
tains to Rockingham, where you will 
take post. This will be the most dis- 
tant post on the expedition, and must 
be proceeded upon with caution, as 
you will have the defile of the moun- 
tain behind you, which might make a 
retreat difficult. You must therefore 
endeavor to be well informed of the 
force of the enemy’s militia in the 
neighboring country. Should you 
find it may with prudence be effected, 
you are to remain there, while the In- 
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dians and light troops are detached 
up the river, and you are afterwards 
to descend the river to Brattlebury 
(Brattleboro), and from that place by 
the quickest march, you are to return 
by the great road to Albany.” 

Nothing of Bennington in these ex- 
plicit directions as to route and ter- 
mination of the expedition. Indeed, 
the path so plainly and mandatorily 
marked by Burgoyne as the route of 
the expedition, led, with the proposed 
movement of the main army to AI- 
bany, quite around Bennington. 

That Burgoyne fitted out an expe- 
dition to the Connecticut river and 
not to Bennington is proved by the 
following quotations from his instruc- 
tions: 

“You will use all possible means 
to make the enemy believe that the 
troops under your command are the 
advanced corps of the army, and that 
it is intended to pass the Connecticut 
on the road to Boston. You will 
likewise insinuate that the main 
army from Albany is to be joined at 
Springfield by a corps from Rhode 
Island. It is highly probable that 
the corps under Mr. Warner, now 
supposed to be at Manchester, will 
retreat before you; but should they, 
contrary to expectation, be able to 
collect in great force, and post them- 
selves advantageously, it is left to 
your discretion to attack them or not, 
always bearing in mind that your 
corps is too valuable to let any con- 
siderable part be hazarded on this 
occasion. Should any corps be 


moved from Mr. Arnold’s main army, 
in order to intercept your retreat, you 
are to take as strong a post as the 
country will afford, and send the 
quickest intelligence to me, and you 
may depend on my making such a 
movement as shall put the enemy be- 
tween two fires, or otherwise effect- 
ually sustain you.” 

And by the following: 

“Tt is imagined that the whole of 
this expedition may be effected in 
about a fortnight, but every move- 
ment of it must depend upon your 
success in obtaining a supply of pro- 
visions as will enable you to subsist 
for your return to the army, in case 
you get no more; and should not the 
army be able to reach Albany before 
your expedition shall be completed I 
will find means to give you notice of 
it and give your route another direc- 
tion.” 

This does not point to a trip to 
Bennington after “provisions,” but to 
an extended expedition to Albany by 
way of the Connecticut River. 

The following letter of instructions 
to Colonel Skene is additional proof: 

‘“‘T request the favor of you to pro- 
ceed with Lieutenant Colonel Baum 
upon an expedition of which he has 
the command, and which will move 
this evening or to-morrow morning. 

* * * The route marked for 
the expedition is to Arlington and 
Manchester, and in case it should be 
found that the enemy is not in great 
force on the Connecticut river it is in- 
tended to pass the mountains to 
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Rockingham and to descend the river 
frem thence to Brattlebury. Colonel 
Baum is directed to communicate to 
you the rest of his instructions and to 
consult with you upon all matters. 
I rely upon your zeal and activity for 
the fullest assistance, particularly in 
having it understood in all the coun- 
try through which you pass that the 
corps of Lieutenant Colonel Baum 
is the first detachment of the advance 
guard, and that the whole army is 
proceeding to Boston, expecting to 
be joined upon the route by the army 
from Rhode Island.” 

That Burgoyne had planned an 
expedition to the Connecticut river 
“to disconcert the councils of the 
enemy ” and not against Bennington, 
is proved by his letter to Lord George 
Germain of July 11, in which he says: 
“My first intention was to turn the 
whole corps (of Indians) to the Con- 
necticut to intercept re-inforcements, 
and to confirm the jealousy I have in 
many ways endeavored to excite in 
the New England provinces. * * * 
and after arriving at Albany they 
may be employed to renew the alarm 
towards Connecticut and Boston. 

“Your lordship will pardon me if I 
a little lament that my orders do not 
give me the latitude I ventured to 
propose in my original project of the 
campaign, to make a real effort in- 
stead of a feint upon New England. 
As things have turned out, were I at 
liberty to march in force immediately 
by my ieft instead of my right (he 
sent St. Leger to his right), I should 
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have little doubt of subduing before 
winter the provinces where the rebel- 
lion originated.” He may not make 
a real effort to subdue New England, 
but he can make a feint of so do- 
ing and so disconcert the councils 
of the enemy, as he planned this 
Baum expedition to be. That Bur- 
goyne reached Ticon- 
deroga had in mind an expedition 
that, like the Baum Connecticut 
river expedition should be a feint of 
a real attack on New England, is 
proved by a previous letter of May 
i9, 1777, to Lord George Germain, in 
which he says: “It is my design 

* * * to give all possible jeal- 
ousy on the side of Connecticut. If 
Ican by manceuvre lead the enemy 
to suspect that * * * my views 
are pointed that way, the Connecti- 
cut forces will be very cautious of 
leaving their own frontier, and I may 
gain a start that may much expedite 
and facilitate my progress to Al- 
bany.” 

A further proof of Burgoyne’s in- 
tentions is also shown by his letter 
to General Harvey of May 15, 1777, 
in which he says: 

‘““My intention is, during my ad- 
vance to Ticonderoga and siege of 
that place, for a siege I apprehend it 
must be, to give all possible jealousy 
on the side of Connecticut. 
by manoeuvre make them suspect 
that after the reduction of Ticonder- 
oga my views are pointed that way, 
it may make the Connecticut forces 
cautious of leaving their own frontier 


before he 


If I can 
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and facilitate my progress to Albany. 
I mention this intention only to Lord 
George and yourself, and I do it lest 
from any intelligence of my motions 
that may reach England indirectly it 
should be supposed I have suffered 
myself to be diverted from the main 
object.” 

But Burgoyne cherished still earlier 
this Connecticut “diversion” and 
planned todo substantially what with 
the Baum expedition he undertook, 
This is shown by his letter early in 
May to Sir William Howe in New 
York, in which he says: “I wish that 


latitude had been left me for a diver- 
ko * Ox 


sion toward Connecticut, 
but my orders being precise to force 
a junction (with Howe), it is only 


mentioned to introduce the idea still 
resting in my mind, viz., to give the 
change to the enemy if I could, and 
by every feint in my power to estab- 
lish the suspicion that I still pointed 
towards Connecticut.” 

That Burgoyne before he came to 
America, even before he was given 
command, had planned this same 
Connecticut river expedition, (only 
at that time, King George not 
having interfered, it was a real 
conquering expedition instead of a 
feint,) is proved by the following 
quotations from his “Thoughts for 
Conducting the War from the Side 
of Canada” submitted to the Eng- 
lish cabinet before any expedition 
from Canada was decided upon for 
1777: “ But should the strength of the 
American (English) army be such as 
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to admit of the corps of troops at 
Rhode Island remaining there during 
the winter, aud acting separately in 
the spring, it may be highly worthy of 
consideration, whether the most im- 
portant purpose to which the Canada 
army could be employed, supposing 
it had possession of Ticonderoga, 
would not be to gain the Connecticut 
river. * * * And at the same 
time prevent any attempt from the 
country above Charlestown, which is 
very populous, from molesting the 
rear or interrupting the convoys of 
supply, while the army proceeded 
down the Connecticut. Should the 
junction between the Canada and 
Rhode Island armies be effected 
upon the Connecticut it is not too 
sanguine an expectation that all the 
New England provinces will be re- 
duced by the operation.” 

Therefore, having, before he was 
given command, planned an expedi- 
tion to the Connecticut river as a real 
attack on New England which the 
king condemned, and having ever 
afterward until the project came to 
an untimely end at Walloomsac, held 
and cherished the idea still 
mind of a “diversion” or “feint 
to the Connecticut river “to discon- 
cert the councils of the enemy,” Bur- 
goyne did finally send Baum out on 
this long contemplated expedition, 
but did not fit out an expedition 
against Bennington. 

We have seen that Baum’s written 
instructions, Skene’s written instruc- 
tions, Burgoyne’s two letters to Lord 


in his 


” 
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George Germain, his letter to Gen- 
eral Harvey, his letter to Sir William 
Howe and his original project of an 
expedition from Canada, all disprove 


- the idea that Bennington was ever 


thought of, much less that it was the 
destination of the Baum expedition; 
and they all point to the Connecticut 
river, and present conclusively the 
grand purpose of disconcerting the 
councils of the enemy and exciting 
the jealousy of New England to the 
end that New England may not bar 
his road to Albany, instead of the 
petty purpose of obtaining food at 
Bennington. 

Now upon what basis does all this 
modern glorification of Bennington 
rest? Evidently and solely upon 
those “ fresh instructions.” The exact 
language of these fresh instructions 
is not known, but that they did not 
change the destination of the Baum 
expedition and direct it to Benning- 
ton to capture stores there, or for any 
other purpose, is shown by the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

First—The expedition as we have 
seen, had been fitted out and started 
out as an expedition to the Connecti- 
cut river, and had already marched 
from Saratoga to Battenkill with that 
destination solely in view, and it 
should take something more than the 
mere conjecture—in fact, absolute 
proof that Burgoyne did so change 
the route, destination and object 
prescribed by Baum’s sole written 
instructions, 


Second—These fresh instructions 
were oral orders, not to be employed 
by Burgoyne in so radically changing 
his specific written instructions. Gen- 


eral Reidesel says they were deliv- 
ered by Burgoyne on_ horseback. 
They were not in writing or they 
would have been captured (with the 
instructions) by General Stark’ and 
found among Burgoyne’s orders, or 
they would have been used by Bur- 
goyne in his defense. 

Third—These fresh instructions 
would otherwise have superseded 
Baum’s written instructions. It is 
not contended that Baum’s original 
instructions that he carried to his 
death at Walloomsac, were ever 
countermanded ; and yet so radical 
a change in the whole prescribed 
scope, object and purposes of the ex- 
pedition would be the annulment of 
these instructions. Besides these 
were the only orders found in Baum’s 
possession, and it is not to be sup- 
posed they would have been left in 
his hands had they been superseded. 

Fourth—Had these fresh instruc- 
tions changed what the history of 
Rensselaer County says “was known 
as asecret expedition to the Connecti- 
cut river” into a foraging raid on 
Bennington, General Burgoyne would 
have shown it in his defense. He 
needed just this excuse—that he had 
sent out a party after provisions and 
not an expedition to the Connecticut 
river,—to absolve himself from the 
charge of disobedience, 
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Fifth—Because the change of the 
route to Arlington so that Baum 
should go through Bennington would 
be simply sending Baum’s whole com- 
mand over acircuitous route to Arling- 
ton which a detachment thereof had 
been previously ordered to take. The 
written instructions to Colonel Baum 
and those to Colonel Skene, who 
accompanied Baum, tell us that Cap- 
tain Sherwood of Colonel Peter’s 
corps of provincials or tories, was 
ordered to start “a few hours in ad- 
vance” of Baum’s main body and 
make this circuitous route and join 
Baum at Arlington “from the south- 
ward.” This change of Baum’s route 
to Arlington so as to accompany this 
Sherwood detachment from his com- 
mand was probably brought about 
by General Frazer, who had mani- 
fested dissatisfaction over Baum’s 
instructions to Adjutant General 
Kingston, and who had held the 
instructions for a full day and whose 
letter to Colonel Baum had called a 
halt at Battenkill. Evidently he con- 
sidered it unsafe to send Sherwood 
alone on this longer route and so 
far from Baum’s main command. 
Hence these “fresh instructions ” and 
Baum’s change of route to Arlington. 
For these reasons it appears that the 
original destination of the Baum 
expedition was not changed by the 
fresh instructions, and therefore, Bur- 
goyne did not send Baum to capture 
stores at Bennington. 


*B. H. Hall in ‘‘ Troy Times” of 26th of 
Sept., 1891, 17th Oct., 1891. 


What could have induced Bur- 
goyne to abandon the Connecticut 
river expedition, which for months 
had been in his thoughts by day, and 
probably in his dreams by night? 
The “corn and flour and provisions,” 
the “food” stored at Bennington, 
says one writer.* What an ignoble 
ending of a_ grand, long-cherished 
scheme of an expedition to the Con- 
necticut “to excite the jealousy ” of 
New England and “disconcert the 
councils of the enemy,” so that the 
road to Albany may be left open! 
“Tt must be regarded as a fact be- 
yond dispute that the object of Bur- 
goyne was to procure for his army 
food which was stored at Benning- 
ton.” Not food stored anywhere, but 
food stored at Bennington, was Bur- 
goyne’s object, and without which the 


- expedition “ would not have been un- 


dertaken.” This Bennington food 
must have had some peculiar quality 
of inspiration like the famous Olym- 
pian food on which gods and heroes 
fed. 

There is nothing in all Baum’s vol- 
uminous and detailed instructions, 
and nothing in anything written, 
except possibly some insinuations of 
Burgoyne on his defense, to warrant 
the naked assumption that Baum was 
to obtain “corn and flour and provi- 
sions ” anywhere, much less at Ben- 
nington. ‘Cattle, horses and car- 
riages,” with “cattle fit for slaugh- 
ter,” “milk cows excepted,” were the 
only things Baum was ordered or 
expected to obtain. He found at 
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Sancoik “about seventy-five barrels 


of very fine flour, one thousand bush-* 


els of wheat, twenty barrels of salt 
and about £1,0co worth of pearl and 
potash,” but he could make no dispo- 
sition of these articles except to de- 
stroy them. 
in “cattle” only a slight justification 
for the interpolation of “ provisions” 
among Burgoyne’s “cattle, horses 
and carriages,” for the assumption 
that Bennington was the designed 
end of the expediton. And yet this 
assumption is the sole basis and ex- 
cuse. 

That Baum was not sent after corn, 
flour and provisions is proved by the 
fact that they are not named in the 
instructions, and by the other fact 
that Baum's corps was only expected 
to obtain enough provisons for its 
own consumption. This is shown by 
the following quotation from the in- 
structions : “It is imagined that the 
whole of this expedition may be 
effected in about a fortnight, but 
every movement of it must depend 
upon your success in obtaining such 
a supply of provisions as will enable 
you to subsist for your return to the 
army, in case you get no more” (from 
the army). Provisions were provided 
for by contract. Besides they could 
not be obtained as easily or as quickly 
over the longer and poorer roads 
from Bennington as over the short 
road from Lake George to the Hud- 
son or even over the road from Lake 
Champlain to which 
the army was employed about six 


These instructions give 


the Hudson 
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or seven days in repairing and 


which General Kingston says was a 
very good road made by the rebels 


the year before. 

It might be asserted that obtaining 
large supplies of cattle, horses and 
carriages and mounting Reidesel’s 
dragoons were fictitous objects of the 
Baum expedition named by Burgoyne 
as so many excuses for his disregard 
of the king’s commands, for which, 
knowing he would be called to ac- 
count, he seemed to be preparing a 
plausible apology and shrewdly lay- 
ing the foundation for a defense 
against possible charges of disobedi- 
ence—so building bridges to his rear. 

It might be asserted that he had no 
need of cattle, horses and carriages, 
and it does not appear difficult to 
prove it, and that by his own testi- 
mony and that of his officers sworn 
on his defense in his own behalf. 
He had at that time a provision train 
of six hundred carriages and twelve 
hundred horses, and another similar 
train of “more cumberous carriages ” 
for He had four 


hundred horses in his artillery corps 


other purposes. 
when he required for actual use only 
His Adjutant General 
Kingston, and secretary as well, said: 


ninety-six. 


“T believe there might have been 
horses enough taken from the artil- 
lery or from the provision train to 
mount those dragoons.” 

But if Burgoyne did need horses, 
cattle and carriages, he did not send 
Baum to Bennington after them, 





THE BATTLE OF WALLOOMSAC. 


On the 14th of August, in writing 
to Colonel Baum, and replying to the 
latter’s letter from Cambridge of the 
night before in which this startling 
information was for the first time 
given, “From the many people who 
came from Bennington they agree 
that the number of the enemy 
amounted to eighteen hundred.” 
General Burgoyne says: “ The desir- 
able circumstance for your corps is 
at present to possess Bennington.” 
This may bea softened imperative, 
but it is nevertheless a command to 
take Bennington, and it is the only 
scrap of evidence that we have been 
able to find that Baum was ever 
directed to Bennington. But as this 
written instruction to go to Benni. g- 
ton does not supersede but only sup- 
plements his general instructions to 
go to the Connecticut and 
Albany, it must be read as directing 
Baum to go through Bennington on 
the previously ordered and more ex- 
tended expedition. As there is nota 
particle of authentic evidence that 
Baum was ever before ordered to 
Bennington, and as it also appears 
that Baum was not sent after “ corn, 
flour or provisions,” the conclusion is 
fairly reached that it was this inform- 
ation of eighteen hundred armed 
men in Bennington, the presence of 
this threatening little army there, 
that 


river 


to order 
And why 
Military men need not be told 


induced Burgoyne 
Baum to take Bennington. 
not? 
that Baum could not proceed on his 
contemplated expedition to the Con- 
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necticut and leave those armed rebels 
there. By inexorable military logic 
he must either fight and disperse 
them or return to the Battenkill and 
Saratoga. He must not leave them 
as a “ threatening cloud” on his flank 
or rear. He must fight them or re- 
treat, and retreat meant the abandon- 
ment of his cherished “diversion ” to 
the Connecticut. Hence Burgoyne 
wrote: “The desirable circumstance 
for your corps is at present to pos- 
sess Bennington.” It was the “collec- 
tion” of troops in Bennington, and 
not the collection of stores, that in- 
duced Burgoyne to order its capture. 

One writer* has stated that “ All 
these instructions that directed an 
invasion toward Connecticut’ or 
Connecticut river or Boston 
feigned.” That these 
required Baum 


were 
instructions 
to feign that his 
troops were “the advanced corps of 
the army,” to feign that his expedi- 
tion was “to pass the Connecticut 
river on the road to Boston,” and 
also to feign that “the main army 
from Albany is to be joined at Spring- 
field by acorps of troops from Rhode 
Island,” is true. But that the in- 
structions themselves were feigned or 
dissembled is alike unwarranted and 
untrue. They were bona fide in- 
structions to do just what was named 
and commanded—to goto the Con- 
necticut river and thence to Albany— 
everywhere feigning and dissembling, 


“to disconcert the councils of the 


* Hon. B. H. Hall. as above. 








— 
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enemy,’—everywhere feigning and 
pretending that this terrorizing expe- 
dition to the Connecticut was a real 
attack on New England. This Baum 
expedition was a genuine attempt to 
convince New England that Burgoyne 
was about todo what he did not in- 
tend to do, and the instructions were 
in effect Burgoyne’s command to 
Baum to go on the prescribed route 
to Albany, everywhere feigning. 
But the commands were real. The 
route and object of the expedition 
were genuine. There was no “ feign- 
ing” about them. 

It is therefore established as we be- 
lieve that Burgoyne did not fit out an 
expedition against Bennington and 
did not send Baum there to capture 
stores. And this second proposition 
proving the first, it seems clear that 
the battle fought at Walloomsac 
should be called by that name. 

The foregoing has been written 
in part to justify history and also 
to counsel moderation and forbear- 
ance in the intercourse of States; to 
deny the offensive claims impliedly 
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set up to most of the fighting and all 
the honor of this Walloomsac affair, 
and to assert New York’s interests in 
a New York battle. It was a conflict 
in which the nation’s interests more 
than that of any state were involved. 
In was waged in New York, partly 
by New York, partly by Massachu- 
setts, partly by Vermont, and more 
by New Hampshire, and is therefore 
a national affair, in the celebration of 
which no State should assume prece- 
dence, much less exclusive distinc- 
tion. But we would not lessen Ver- 
mont’s just pride in the fearless cour- 
age and brave deeds of her early set- 
tlers, nor detract from the full meas- 
ure of honor and renown that should 
come to her as the aider and inspirer 
in the third grand success that came 
to this nation in the war for inde- 
pendence and the first to northern 
arms. Much credit and much honor 
then to the courageous and indomit- 
able bearing of the “ New Hampshire 
Grants” who, though out of the union, 
were willing to fight for it, and did 
fight for it. 
S. D. Locke. 


. 
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THE OHIO SOCIETY, AND OHIO IN NEW YORK, IV. 


DR. CORNELIUS N. HOAGLAND. 


Dr. CorneE.Lius NEvius HOAGLAND, 
Vice President of the Ohio Society, 
is descended from two of the old 
Dutch families of America. Christ- 
offel Hoaglandt (Hoochlandt, Hoge- 
landt, Hochlandt, Hooglandt, or 
Hoagland as it has been variously 
spelled) was born in Holland in 1634, 
and emigrated in youth to New Am- 
sterdam, where he eventually mar- 
ried Catharine Cregier. He engaged 
in mercantile pursuits on Manhattan 
Island at first, but later purchased 
a large farm on the Millstone River, 
in Somerset County, New Jersey— 
the old Hoagland homestead—where 
he died in 1684. He is the patriarch 
of a large family in America, of which 
Dr. Hoagland is a representative in 
direct line of the seventh generation. 

Christopher Hoagland, _ great- 
grandfather of Dr. Hoagland, and 
himself the great-grandson of Christ- 
offel, was appointed Justice of the 
Peace for Somerset County by Gov. 
Livingston in 1776, and two years 
later was elected to the New Jersey 
Legislature. Isaac Hoagland, son of 
the above, and grandfather of Dr. 
Hoagland, was a physician. He mar- 
ried at the age of twenty, in the 
midst of his course at Rutgers Col- 


lege and finding this action displeas- 
ing to the faculty, he left them and 
finished his course at Princeton. He 
was appointed surgeon’s mate in the 
U.S. Army in 1796, and died in the 
service in a short time after, in Flor- 
ida. 

Dr. Hoagland’s father, Andrew 
Hoagland, was born in 1795 in New 
Jersey, was married in 1828 to Jane 
Hoagland, and died in Ohio in 1872. 
On his mother’s side Dr. Hoagland 
is descended from another Hoagland 
family which in America, at least, is 
not related to his father’s line. On 
the maternal side he is removed six 
generations from Dirck Jansen Hoag- 
land, a Hollander who came to New 
Amsterdam in 1657. Thus by the 
alliance of his father and mother, Dr. 
Hoagland becomes in a special and 
double sense the representative of 
the Hoagland family in America. 

He was born November 23, 1828, in 
Somerset County, New Jersey, the 
old home of his father’s family, but 
removed with his father to Miami 
County, Ohio, in 1834, at the age of 
six. The Journey west was made in 
an “emigrant wagon,” a canvas cov- 
ered affair, containing bedding, cook- 
ing utensils and provisions. About 
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three weeks was spent on the road, 
and many times they were obliged to 
sleep in the wagon when night fell, 
with neither an inn nor a settler’s 
house within sight. They first set- 
tled near Piqua, where Mr. Hoagland 
purchased a farm of eighty acres; but 
two years later he sold his property, 
and purchased a “stage house” or 
hotel in West Charleston. When 
about to leave the farm to take pos- 
session of his new property, Mr. 
Hoagland’s neighbors turned out 
with their teams and carried his ef- 
fects to the hotel, where they cele- 
brated the opening night under the 
new management by an old-fashioned 
dance. For twenty years this inn 
was widely known in that region for 
its good cheer and the hospitality of 
its landlord; but in 1857 the premises 
were completely destroyed by fire. 
The eldest son, Cornelius, attended 
the village school in West Charleston 
until 1845, also taking private lessons 
in Latin with a view of preparing him- 
self for college. At the age of seven- 
teen he began the study of medicine 
with the village doctor, E. L. Crane, 
a leading physician of Miami County, 
and subsequently attended courses of 
medical lectures at the Starling Medi- 
cal college, Columbus, Ohio, and the 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, graduating from the lat- 
ter institution in 1852. He practiced 
medicine for some time in Miami 
County. On August to, 1852, he 
married Eliza E, Morris, daughter of 
Judge David H. Morris. In 1854 he 
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was elected and in 1856 re-elected to 
the office of Auditor of Miami Coun- 
ty, serving two terms of two years 
each. 

Upon the outbreak of the civil war 
Dr. Hoagland enlisted in a volunteer 
military company of Troy, Ohio, 
known as the “Lafayette Blues,” 
which became Company H. of the 
Eleventh Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 
Dr. Hoagland was made first lieuten- 
ant of the company, but in October 
1861, was appointed Surgeon of the 
seventy-first Ohio, in which capacity 
he served until the close of the war. 
He campaigned In Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Texas, and partici- 
pated in the battles of Pittsburgh 
Landing, Atlanta, Franklin and Nash- 
ville. During the last mentioned en- 
gagement a bullet plowed the flesh 
covering his breast-bone, the strong 
lapels of a heavy over-coat alone sav- 
ing him from a fatal wound. Being 
on the staff of Brigade and Division 
commanders, at various times during 
the service, Dr. Hoagland was placed 
in charge of the field hospitals, where 
he did efficient work. 

After the close of the war he en- 
gaged in business enterprises in 
which he was immediately successful, 
and in a few years accumulated a 
large fortune, He removed with his 
family to the city of Brooklyn in 
1868, where he has recently built on 
Clinton Avenue, one of the handsom- 
est homes in that city. In Brooklyn, 
also, in 1887, Dr. Hoagland founded 
“The Hoagland Laboratory, ’’which is 












































certain to become one of the most 
important institutions in the United 
States. It is “instituted for the pur- 
suit of original research in the higher 
branches of medical science,” and 
special departments of physiology, 
pathology and bacteriology have 
been created. This country is not 
wanting in institutions which provide 
the elements of nearly every science, 
but we are sadly in need of facilities 
for special and exhaustive research, 
such as is afforded by some of the 
German Universities. Dr. Hoag- 
land’s gift is especially important 
since it provides a pioneer effort in 
this direction. The cost of the labo- 
ratory with the equipments, exceeded 
$100,000 while Dr. Hoagland donated 
another $50,000 as an endowment fund. 

Dr. Hoagland is a fellow of the 
Royal Microscopical Society of Lon- 
don, a life-fellow of the American 
Geographical Society of New York, 
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the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society, and a life member 
of the Long Island Historical Society, 
a regent of the Long Island College 
Hospital, member of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, and a 
trustee of Syracuse University, An- 
tioch College, Ohio, the Adelphi 
Academy, the People’s Trust Com- 
pany and the Dime Saving Bank, of 
Brooklyn, as well as a member of 
several social clubs and societies. 

He has a family of three daughters 
two of whom are married. Outside 
of his business successes, scientific 
attainments, and magnificent gift to 
science, Dr. Hoagland is a gentleman 
of culture and pleasing social quali- 
ties, displaying that geniality, liberal- 
ity and hospitable nature which so 
pre-eminently characterized his an- 
cestors, and constitutes the richest 
part of the legacy of Dutch New Am- 
sterdam to cosmopolitan New York. 


AMZI LORENZO BARBER, 


Amzi Lorenzo Barber is one of that 
group of forceful Ohio men who left 
that noble State to avail themselves 
of the larger opportunities which the 
metropolis afforded. Educated in the 
atmosphere of the scholar, his unique 
business success is the more distin- 
guished. The antecedents of Mr. 
Barber, furnish no special indication 
of the unusual financial and executive 
abilities he has displayed, his father 
6 


being a Congregational clergyman, 
the Rev. Amzi D. Barber. Yet the 
father was a man of great force of 
character. He was one of the large 
number of theological students who 
seceded from Lane Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, more than fifty years ago, on 
account of the prohibition by the 
faculty of any discussion of the ques- 
tion of slavery. 
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Most of the students, and Barber 
among them, went to Oberlin Col- 
lege, then just founded, in the north- 
ern part of Ohio, this long journey, 
in the latter’s case, at least, being 
made on foot. Graduating from the 
Oberlin Theological. Seminary in 
1841, in the same class with James 
H. Fairchild, afterward president of 
Oberlin College, he visited Westmore- 
land, New York, and was married to 
Miss. Nancy Bailey. They settled at 
Saxton’s River, Windham County, 
Vermont, soon after, and here their 
son was born, June 22nd, 1843. 

A removal of the family to Ohio 
occurred in 1852, when the boy was 
nine years of age. The route was 
across the Green Mountains to Troy, 
thence to Buffalo by way of the Erie 


Canal, by steamer from Buffalo to 
Cleveland, and in a round-about way 
through Shelby and Sandusky to 


Bellevue, in Huron County. In 1856 
the family removed to East Cleve- 
land, and two years later to Austin- 
burg in Ashtabula County. The son 
was educated in the public schools of 
these various towns, attending also 
for a time the Cleveland High School, 
and Grand River Institute at Austin- 
burg. 

In the spring of 1862 young Bar- 
ber entered Oberlin College, gradu- 
ating in 1867. His course was inter- 
rupted by a year’s absence, spent in 
northern Michigan to recruit his 
health, and where he occupied him- 
self with hunting, fishing, logging 
and carrying the mail. This last 
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duty became sometimes anything 
but entertaining. Once in mid-win- 
ter he was obliged to proceed alone 
from Manistee to Little Traverse, a 
distance of more than a hundred miles. 
He should have made the trip on 
horseback, but the mail bags were so 
heavy that he was obliged to walk 
and lead his horse. 

Graduating from Oberlin with the 
degree of A. B., three years later he 
took that of M.A. After his gradua- 
tion he studied for a part of a year in 
the Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
but was called to Washington in 
April, 1868, about the time of the 
impeachment of President Johnson, 
to act as principal of the preparatory 
department of Howard University, 
which at that time consisted only of 
the Normal School. 

He held the position of principal 
and afterwards was professor of na- 
tural philosophy in the University till 
1872, when he resigned to go into 
business. He was first engaged in 
real estate transactions, but in 1878 
became interested in asphalt pave- 
ments. While retaining his real estate 
interests in the capital to the present 
time, the other business rapidly grew 
under his hands until it assumed 
mammoth proportions, and engrossed 
his attention. From 1870 to 1876 a 
few coal-tar and wood pavements, 
under various patents had been laid 
in the United States, but nothing im- 
portant had been accomplished, and 
these devices were of doubtful value. 
Although the Trinidad asphalt pave- 
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ment had been invented since 1870, 
up to 1876 only one contract had been 
made for paving a portion of Penn- 
sylvania avenue in Washington, and 
the invention had only an experi- 
mental ,existence. But since that 
time, individually, and as President 
of the Barber Asphalt Paving Com- 
pany, Mr. Barber has laid 6,000,000 
square yards of pavement, in thirty 
cities of the United States, represent- 
ing nearly $20,000,000. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1883, and the 
Trinidad Asphalt Company, incor- 
porated in 1888, of both of which Mr. 
Barber is president, represent an 
aggregate capital of about $4,000,000. 
The latter company is owner of con- 
cessions from the British Government 


granting exclusive access to the cele- 
brated Pitch Lake of Trinidad Island. 
This remarkable phenomenon, one of 
the wonders of the world, consists of 
a body of a hundred acres of pitch or 
asphalt, which is hard at the outer 


edge, growing softer as one ap- 
proaches the center. The island was 
discovered by Columbus on his third 
voyage to America, and it is said 
that he resorted to the Lake to re- 
pair his vessels. Sir Walter Raleigh 
and other early navigators, it is cer- 
tain, resorted to Trinidad Island for 
similar purposes. Between 1850 and 
1860 the eleventh Earl of Dundonald 
endeavored to create a market for this 
natural pitch in Europe, but previ- 
ous to 1878 the demand was very 
small, only a few thousand tons being 
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sent across the water. Bituminous 
limestone was employed in laying the 
roads and walks of Paris and London 
and other large European cities, 
although this material did not give 
the best satisfaction, being so slip- 
pery as to endanger travel and traffic. 
With the substitution of the Trinidad 
asphalt, under Mr. Barber’s direction 
and beginning in 1878, commerce in 
this article has rapidly developed, 
until last year the output was some 
80,000 tons, of which about 60,000 
was sent to the United States. Mr. 
Barber’s pavement consists of a mix- 
ture of about fifteen per cent. of the 
Trinidad asphalt with eighty-five per 
cent. of common sand, thus offering 
a surface which always wears rough. 

But Mr. Barber’s life and work ex- 
tend in many pleasant ways beyond 
his great paving business. The so- 
cial side of his character has had full 
and free development. He isa fel- 
low of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, a member of the Ohio 
Society, Engineers’ Club, Manhattan 
Athletic Club, New York Yacht Club, 
Corinthian Yacht Club, and of the 
New York Geographical. Society, 

In 1876 he took the degree of 
LL. B. from Columbian University, 
and he is a trustee of his alma mater, 
Oberlin College. He is a director of 
the Lawyers’ Sureties Company, of 
the Washington Loan and Trust 
Company, and other impotant busi- 
ness concerns. He owns in Wash- 
ington one of the recognized hand- 
some homes of the city—a large 
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stone mansion on Fourteenth street, 
which was occupied one year by 
Chief-Justice Fuller, while Mr. Bar- 
ber’s family were in Europe. His 
summer home on Staten Island, pur- 
chased in 1888, is the old homestead 
of Sir Edward Cunard, founder of 
the Atlantic steamship line of that 
name. 

Mr. Barber began life as a poor 
boy at the age of fourteen, and his bu- 
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siness success is the more remarka- 
ble, since he possesses those literary 
and scholarly attainments, by some 
regarded as hindrances rather than 
helps in financial and commercial 
operations. He thus in an eminent 
degree combines the polished gentle- 
man and energetic business man—the 
scholar and the practical and suc- 
cessful man of affairs. 


THE RAILROAD MEN OF AMERICA. 


TRENOR W. PARK. 


TRENOR WILLIAM Park belonged to 
that class of American citizens who 
manifest so decided a genius for 


business enterprises that they rise in 
a few years’ time from a condition of 
poverty and obscurity to one of emin- 
ence, and the possession of great 
wealth. Mr. Park made two or three 
large fortunes during his life, and 
died a many-time millionaire. The 
story of his life is of special interest 
from the fact that his enterprises as- 
sociated him with the history of va- 
rious parts of this country, and even 
carried him to Panama. It was, in- 
deed, while on a journey to the latter 
country that his death occurred from 
a stroke of paralysis, December 13, 
1882. 

He was born in the town of Wood- 
ford, Bennington County, Vermont, 
December 8, 1823, the son of Luther 


and Cynthia (Pratt) Park. His par- 
ents removed to the town of Benning- 
ton when he was two or three years 
old. They were poor and he had 
few educational advantages. Be- 
tween the ages of seven and thirteen 
we hear of him as “the bright, preco- 
cious, keen-witted boy who peddled 
molasses candy to supply the neces- 
sities of his household.” But even 
with this homely occupation he pros- 
pered in a small way, and at the age 
of fifteen he was the ambitious pro- 
prietor of a small candy-store in Ben- 
nington. 

His aspirations, however, were 
much higher than this business, which 
he followed only as a temporary expe- 
dient. He determined to be a law- 
yer, began study in a law office of the 
town at the age of sixteen, and was 
admitted to the bar a few years later. 
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He practiced with great success in 
Bennington until 1852, when a politi- 
cal appointment changed the current 
of his life. 

Mr. Park had been married on the 
15th of December, 1846, to Laura 
Hall, daughter of ex-Governor Hi- 
land Hall, of Bennington. The latter 
had served ten years in Congress, four 
years as Bank Commissioner of Ver- 
mont, four more as Judge of the 
Supreme Court of that State, and 
had been appointed Second Control- 
ler of the United States Treasury. 
In 1851 President Fillmore appointed 
him Chairman of the United States 
Land Commission of California, to 
settle disputed land titles in the ter- 
ritory newly acquired from Mexico. 


This appointment of his father-in-law 
induced Mr. Park to remove to Cali- 
fornia in the spring of 1852, thus as 
has been said, interrupting the cur- 
rent of his life. 

Mr. Park began the practice of law 
in San Francisco and was so skilled 


and successful in the management of 
his first case as to attract the atten- 
tion of the newly established firm of 
“Halleck, Peachy and Billings.” He 
was invited to become a member, and 
thereupon the name was changed to 
“Halleck, Peachy, Billings and Park,” 
which soon became and continued 
for years to be the most prominent 
law firm in California. Mr. Park was 
counsel for President Alvin Adams 
of the Adams Express Company, 
throughout the long litigation which 
that Company passed through in 
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Oregon and California. He also be- 
came prominently identified with the 
reform movement against criminality 
in San Francisco in 1855. He as- 
sisted James King to establish the 
“San Francisco Bulletin,” and when 
that reformer was assassinated on 
the street, he became the attorney 
of the historic “ Vigilance Commit- 
tee” which hung five of the out- 
laws, transported others, and de- 
livered the city from the reign of 
terror which these ruffians had estab- 
lished. The commercial panic in San 
Francisco in 1858, by its sudden de- 
preciation of real estate values, swept 
away a considerable portion of the 
large fortune Mr. Park had accumu- 
lated. But he soon regained the lost 
ground. He became associated with 
John C. Fremont in the development 
of the Mariposa mine and skillfully 
administered the affairs of the Mari- 
posa estate. About this time he in- 
terested himself in politics, and in 
the candidacy for United States Sen- 
ator from California he lacked but 
few votes of an election. 

Retiring from his California busi- 
ness in 1863, Mr. Park returned to 
Vermont, He established the First 
National Bank at North Bennington, 
and soon after was elected to the 
State Legislature, where he exerted 
great influence. He now engaged in 
a number of railroad enterprises in 
his native State. He assisted in the 
reorganization of the Vermont Cen- 
tral, furnishing a considerable part of 
the capital, and was one of its origi- 
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nal incorporators under the new name 
of “Central Vermont Railroad Com- 
pany.” He purchased the Western 
Vermont Railroad, and in 1868 com- 
menced the construction of the Le- 
banon Springs Railroad, whereby he 
hoped to make Bennington an im- 
portant railroad center, and supply 
the lack of transportation facilities in 
the southern part of the State. Not 
meeting with adequate co-operation, 
he sank a large part of his fortune in 
this patriotic enterprise. 

In 1872 Mr. Park was associated 
with General Baxter in the owner- 
ship and conduct of the famous 
Emma Mine. Under his manage- 
ment dividends were regularly paid, 
and in the litigation which grew out 
of this property he was eminently 


successful and his thanagement fully 
vindicated. He was for many years 
a director of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, and his administra- 
tion of its affairs was characterized 
by the shrewdness and ability which 


he displayed in all his ventures. He 
secured a controlling interest in the 
Panama Railroad and was elected its 
president in 1874, holding the office 
to the time of his death. He was as- 
sociated with General J. G. McCul- 
lough in the management of this en- 
terprise, and they had the satisfaction 
of seeing the value of the company’s 
stock rise under their skillful con- 
duct, from below par to three hun- 
dred cents on the dollar, at which 
price it was sold to the De Lesseps 


Canal Company. This happy close 
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of the affairs of the Company was ac- 
complished by Mr. Park only a few 
months before his death. 

Connected with many public enter- 
prises, Mr. Park was a man of pre- 
eminent public spirit. He was a 
trustee of the University of Vermont, 
and donated to that institution the 
Art Gallery which bears his name. 
He also made liberal gifts of money 
to swell the New York Tribune 
“Fresh Air Fund” to provide for the 
unhappy children in the crowded ten- 
ements of New York City a breath- 
ing-spell in the country; and he gave 
a large number of these little folks 
the pleasure of a summer visit of 
months in Bennington, Vermont. 
Taking special interest in the home 
of his boyhood, Mr. Park established 
the Bennington Free Library, and 
was a member with ex-Governor 
Prescott of New I":mpshire, ex-Gov- 
ernor Rice of Massachusetts, and E. 
J. Phelps of Burlington, Vermont, of 
the Committee on the design of the 
Bennington Battle Monument, to per- 
petuate the memory of the famous 
engagement at that point in the Rev- 
olutionary war. He also contem- 
plated a magnificent charity in the 
“Park Home” which he established 
at Bennington for destitute women 
and children. A large property was 
secured near the town and_ the 
“Home” was incorporated in 1882 
by special act of the State Legisla- 
ture. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Park’s death occurred before his 
plans had been matured or his desire 
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in the inatter made known. Accord- 
ingly his heirs donated the property 
to the State, and a “Soldiers Home” 
has since been established upon it. 
The estimable wife of Mr. Park had 
died in June, 1875. In May, 1882, he 
married Miss Ella F. Nichols of San 
Francisco who survived him. His 
own death occurred in 1882, as stated, 
while en route to Panama, on board 
the Pacific mail steamer “San Blas.” 
The remains were buried at Green- 
wood Cemetery, Brooklyn, a large 
number of notable men, personal 
friends of Mr. Park, and associated 
with him in politics and in business 
enterprises, attending the funeral 
services at the Collegiate Reformed 
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Church, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mr. Park left one son, Trenor L. 
Park, of New York City, and two 
daughters, who are the wives of Gen- 
eral J.G. McCullough of Vermont, 
and Frederic B. Jennings of New 
York City. 

The lesson of such a career of en- 
ergy, perseverance, enterprise and 
public spirit, carrying a youth from 
the humblest circumstances to a man- 
hood of noble attainments and an 
affluence which enabled him to pro- 
secute public enterprises of the great- 
est moment, needs no word or com- 
ment to make it significant and im- 
pressive. 


MONTANA PIONEERS. 


CHARLES WESLEY CANNON. 


THE story never ceases to be an in- 
teresting one of the pioneers who 
have opened up the new country of 
the great West to civilization, while 
at the same time in a few years 
achieving individual business success 
of the greatest magnitude. In view 
of the rapid occupation of the new 
States by means of immigration, the 
opportunities for such rapid climbs 
to wealth are rapidly slipping away 
and giving place to a general average 
of comfortable competencies. A de- 
cade or two hence the phenomenal 
enterprises which have created the 


’ 


“Montana Millionaires” will be a 
part of the history of the past. 

A typical career is that of Charles 
Wesley Cannon, who is descended 
through a long line of Huguenot an- 
cestors from Jan Canon, the founder 
of the Cannon family in America. 
Jan Canon became a large merchant 
in New York City, the record show- 
ing that he was in America as early 
as 1692. His descendants have com- 
prised a number of esteemed and 
prominent citizens of the Republic. 

Charles W. Cannon was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 1st 1836, and 
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at an early age removed with his par- 
ents to Iowa, which was at that time 
a part of what’was known as the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan. The father es- 
tablished himself as a merchant in 
Dubuque and here the son passed his 
boyhood, receiving his education in 
the common schools. Upon the fail- 
ure of his father’s health, the mer- 
chant’s entire business devolved 
upon Charles, at that time but sixteen 
years of age. Thus care and respon- 
sibility, which usually comes with 
mature years, proved in this case, as 
it has done in the career of more than 
one successful man, a severe but most 
valuable schooling. The boy showed 
enterprise and ability in the conduct 
of the business, and became rich in 
experience. 

In 1859 he entered into partnership 
with George B. Smith, and under 
the name of “Cannon & Smith” 
the firm became one of the largest 
and most successful in the State of 
Iowa. In 1863, soon after a double 
bereavement by the death of their 
father and oniy sister, Mr. Cannon 
and his younger brother determined 
to leave the scene of their sorrow, and 
identify themselves with the far west. 
Mr. Cannon sold out his business to 
advantage, and in the spring of the 
year the journey was begun towards 
the mining region. The young men 
crossed the plains with their own team 
and wagon, taking the route past 
Omaha, north of the Platte River and 
“‘Lander’s Cut-off.” The trip was 
tedious, for the most part, and occa- 
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sioned many hardships and privations 
during the five months consumed in 
reaching Virginia City, Montana. 
But there were exciting and perilous 
episodes. Twice they were attacked 
by parties of Sioux Indians, and bare- 
ly escaped with their lives. 

Arrived in Virginia City, they im- 
mediately began merchandising un- 
der the firm name of “Cannon Bros.,” 
but upon the announcement of the 
discovery of the extensive gold placer 
mines in Helena the following spring, 
Mr. Charles Cannon immediately set 
out for the new Eldorado, and opened 
another business house under the 
name of “Cannon & Quade.” Out of 
this firm, later on, grew that of “Ker- 
chival, Cannon & Co,” which as a 
wholesale grocery and depot of min- 
ing supplies, became one of the largest 
establishments in the Territory. 

But Mr. Cannon with keen discern- 
ment, foresaw the bright future of 
Helena, and retired from mercantile 
pursuits in 1882, to give his entire at- 
tention to real estate and the mining 
business. In both of these directions 
he was uniformly successful and in 
a few years became a millionaire. 
To-day he is the largest tax payer in 
Helena, and one of the young city’s 
most enterprising citizens. 

He was largely instrumental in 
procuring for his adopted city her 
gas, electric light, and street railway 
systems, and he is the President and 
largest stockholder of each of the 
three companies which furnish these 
facilities. He is vice-president of 
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the Montana Central Railway, and a 
director of the Montana National 
Bank, as also of several mining com- 
panies. Outside of his enterprises in 
these directions, Mr. Cannon is one 
of the largest wool-growers in Mon- 
tana. His ranch comprises three 
thousand acres, requires twenty-eight 
miles of fence to enclose it, and is 
stocked with nearly twenty thousand 
sheep, besides cattle and_ horses. 
This establishment is thoroughly 
equipped with the latest improved 
farming implements, and is a model 
of its kind. At Olewine, Iowa, great 
sheds have been constructed, where 
consignments of sheep for the east 
are detained and fed until they are in 
proper condition for the Chicago 
market. The wool from Mr. Can- 
non’s flocks commands the highest 
prices for Montana wool in the local 
and Boston markets, 

In March 1868, Mr. Cannon was 
married to Catherine B. Martine, only 
daughter of the late Capt. W. W. 
Martine of Ithaca, New York. Mrs, 
Cannon is a lady of rare culture 
and refinement, a leader in society, 
her home being open for the enter- 
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tainment of her friends, who never 
fail of a most hospitable welcome. 
Two children have blessed this home, 
but one of them, Bernice Martinique, 
a beautiful girl, died in 1889, at the 
age of eighteen years. William Le 
Grand, the son, now nineteen years 
of age, received his early education 
in France and Germany and was pre- 
pared for college at St. Paul’s school, 
Concord, New Hampshire. The fam- 
ily have traveled extensively in 
Europe and generally spend a con- 
siderable part of their winter in New 
York City. Both Mr. Cannon and 
his accomplished wife are members 
of the Episcopal church. 

Mr. Cannon is a staunch Republi- 
can in politics, but his business en- 
terprises have so completely engaged 
his time that he has uniformly re- 
fused to hold any public office. But 
in developing the resources of his 
adopted State, he has probably con- 
tributed more effectually toward the 
prosperity of that section and the 
entire country, than he could have 
done in a whole life time in a politi- 
cal career. 

W. H. Macurre. 
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WESTERN PIONEERS. 


WILLIAM WELLS FAIRFIELD. 


In the year 1748, Nathaniel Fair- 
field, a young man who had grown 
up in the city of Boston, and was 
possessed of the ambition, courage 
and sturdy manhood which have al- 
ways been distinguishing character- 
istics of American pioneers, pushed 
out into the “Indian country” of 
Western Massachusetts, in search of 
land upon which to make a settle- 
ment. In company with Daniel Cad- 
well, also noted as a pioneer settler 
of Western Massachusetts,—he vis- 
ited “‘ Poontoosuck” and made an ex- 
amination of lands in that vicinity, 
when the Indians were its only in- 
habitants. 

They took with them into the wil- 
derness a store of provisions, and 
when these supplies were exhausted, 
Cadwell returned to his home. in 
Westfield for another supply, leaving 
young Fairfield, then but eighteen 
years of age, to look after their land 
interests and await his return. His 
domicile during the absence of his 
friend and fellow pioneer, was a hol- 
low log, in which he made his bed by 
night, and which constituted a hiding 
place by day when danger threatened. 

As a result of this exploring expe- 
dition, he purchased a considerable 


body of land, made the “clearing,” 
and built the rude log. cabin, which 
in those days proclaimed and estab- 
lished ownership. He returned to 
Boston and remained there until 
(752, when, having married a young 
woman who had consented to share 


with him the perils of frontier life, 


he settled on the lands which he pro- 
posed to convert into a productive 
farm. 

For a short time they were undis- 
turbed, when, the Indians under some 
pretext or other going on the war- 
path, making his situation perilous, 
he sent his wife on horseback forty 
miles to their former home, following 
a blazed trail, while he himself pre- 
pared.to unite with other colonists in 
driving the savages from the country. 

One of his valuable possessions at 
that time was a yoke of oxen, which 
were turned out to graze on the 
banks of Poontoosuck River, with a 
bell on one of them, that he might 
more easily trace them should he be 
permitted by the fortunes of war to 
return to his homestead. The expe- 
dition was successful in driving the 
Indians out of the country, thereby 
insuring safety to the settlers. He 
returned to find his home undis- 
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turbed, and his yoke of oxen in good 
condition to perform the work re- 
quired of them in bringing the farm 
under cultivation. The bell worn by 
one of the oxen was handed down to 
his descendants, and has been treas- 
ured by them as a relic of pioneer 
experiences. On this settlement Na- 
thaniel Fairfield lived and prospered, 
and his three sons lived and died in 
the city of Pittsfield, which grew up 
in the intermediate neighborhood. 

The youngest of these sons was 
Nathaniel, who married Martha Wells 
of Wethersfield, Connecticut. Na- 
thaniel Fairfield was a prosperous 
man of affairs, who had five children; 
the first a daughter, who died in her 
third year, and the second a son, who 
was christened William Wells Fair- 
field, and with whom this narrative is 
principally concerned. 

A year since, William Wells Fairfield 
died at his home in Rockford, IIls., hav- 
ing been for many years prominently 
identified with the development of 
western enterprises, and a participant 
to a large extent in western prosperity. 
The foundation of his fortune may 
be said to have been laid upon the 
day of his birth, inasmuch as upon 
that day his father, who was greatly 
rejoiced at the birth of a son, negoti- 
ated for a large tract of land, which 
was held for the exclusive use and 
benefit of the child, and from which 
he derived the capital for the success- 
ful investments of his later years. 
Of the three other children born to 
Nathaniel Fairfield, one son was 
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killed by an accident on the farm in 
his early manhood, Another son, 
Ebenezer Fairfield, was for many 
years a prominent citizen of Adrian, 
Michigan; a lawyer of ability, and a 
candidate for lieutenant-governor of 
the State at the time of his death, 
some years since. A daughter be- 
came the wife of William Tefft, Jr., 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and died there in 
1889. 

W. W. Fairfield grew up in Pitts- 
field, receiving an academic educa- 
tion and a careful industrial training. 
Remaining with his father until his 
father’s death, which occurred in 
Pittsfield in 1837, he became thereaf- 
ter the stay and support of his mother 
in her declining years, and the exec- 
utor of his father’s estate. Some 
years later, health and business con- 
siderations induced him to remove to 
Syracuse, N. Y. There he became 
largely interested in the salt indus- 
try, and also a somewhat extensive 
owner of real estate. Early in life he 
had developed a genius for the suc- 
cessful conduct of business affairs, 
and during his residence in Syracuse 
he laid the foundation for the large 
fortune, which made him a conspicu- 
ous figure among Western capitalists 
in later years. In 1852 he visited 
Wisconsin, upon the advice of his 
physician, for the benefit of his health. 
Finding the change beneficial he spent 
much of his time at Madison, the cap- 
ital of Wisconsin, and, attracted to 
the promising field for investment 
offered through the sale of public 
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lands, with a comfortable capital with 
which to operate, he became a large 
owner of the lands in various portions 
of the northwest. He traveled exten- 
sively over the territory, was widely 
known among the pioneers, and a 
general favorite on account of his 
frankness, honesty and uniform fair 
dealing. 

During one of his visits to Madison 
he met the lady who subsequently 
became his wife, Mrs. Eleanor G. 
Siegfried, a native of Philadelphia, 
and a widow of William W. Siegfried, 
a prominent citizen of Camden, N. J., 
who died there in 1854, who was also 
at that time a visitor at Madison. 
Becoming acquainted with Mr. Fair- 
field in 1858, the friendship between 
them ripened into a warmer attach- 


ment and resulted in their marriage, 


on July 3d, 1862. The first five years 
of their married life was devoted to 
travel, and in 1867 they established 
their home in Rockford, Illinois, 
where they resided during the re- 
mainder of Mr. Fairfield’s life, and 
where Mrs. Fairfield still resides. 

A fortunate investor in lands, Mr. 
Fairfield was also largely interested 
in various important railway enter- 
prises, one of the great corporations 
in which he was a stockholder being 
the New York Central Railway Com- 
pany. He was also interested to a 
considerable extent in banking and 
other enterprises, and was a large 
owner of Rockford real estate, that 
portion of the city known as East 
Rockford being largely indebted to 
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him for its growth and development. 

In a quiet way he gave largely to 
charitable and educational projects, 
his principal donations being to east- 
ern colleges in which he was always 
deeply interested. Politically a dem- 
ocrat all his life, he was nevertheless 
a politician only in the sense of en- 
deavoring to secure for the commu- 
nity in which he lived good govern- 
ment, and in discharging all the 
obligations of good citizenship. His 
devotions to the principles of the 
democratic party was such as to 
secure for him the friendship of 
many of the men who were the rec- 
ognized leaders of the party in the 
West. 

Coming as he did of good old New 
England stock, Mr. Fairfield had all 
the physical and intellectual vigor of 
his ancestry, along with the prudence 
and good judgment which have al- 
ways distinguished New Englanders. 
Quick to perceive an opportunity for 
profitable investment, he carefully 
avoided purely speculative ventures 
which are so tempting to Western 
business men, basing all his calcula- 
tions upon the inevitable growth and 
prosperity of a country, great in its 
natural resources, and peopled by 
industrious, energetic, and enterpris- 
ing citizens. His code of morals 
were also of the New England type, 
impelling him always to a strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, a just con- 
sideration of the rights of all with 
whom he was brought into contact, 
and a conscientious observance of all 
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the proprieties of life. Thus he re- 
tained through a long life friendships 
which grew stronger with more inti- 
mate acquaintance, and left behind 
him cherished memories of a benefi- 
cent life. 

During his later years he suffered 
from partial blindness and was una- 
ble to either read or write. His 
mind, however, retained all its early 
activity, and through his cultured 
wife he was kept familiar with the 
literature of the day, and with cur- 
rent events. He was physically ac- 
tive during all this time, giving his 
personal attention largely to his im- 
portant business affairs. The inde- 
pendence and self-reliance of his 
early life continued to be his domi- 
nant characteristic in later years, and 


his death was hastened by a fall 
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which he received on the gth of Feb- 
ruary, 1891, while taking a walk un- 
accompanied by his usual attendant. 
Five weeks later on the r4th of March, 
he passed away, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age, and his remains were 
conveyed by his sorrowing widow to 
Pittsfield, Mass., where he rests with 
three generations of the Fairfield 
family. A marble shaft marks his 
burial-place, but a nobler monument 
to his memory is in process of erec- 
tion in the city of Rockford, under 
the direction of Mrs. Fairfield. 

This monument as it may appro- 
priately be called—will assume the 
form of a parish house for Emanuel 
Episcopal Church, of which Mrs. 
Fairfield has long been a member, 
and. will be known as “The Fairfield 
Memorial.” 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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PHILIP MYERS. 


In the village of Kingston, in the 
far-famed Wyoming valley of Penn- 
sylvania, Philip Myers was born No- 
vember 20, 1830. Before the Indians 
had abandoned this singularly beau- 
tiful, picturesque and fertile region, 
his ancestors came into it to make it 
their honte. This was when the Dela- 
wares and Shawnees occupied the ter- 
ritory by sufferance or rather by di- 
rection of “ The Five Nations,” who 
claimed to beits rightful owners. The 


“Great Head” or Council of United 
Chiefs at Onondaga, had directed 
that the Delawares should remove 
from their old location at the forks 
of the Delaware River to ‘“ Way- 
omick,” and when the dependent In- 
dians ventured to protest against this 
arbitrary proceeding, the command 
to move on at once was given by a 
venerable Chieftain, who addressed 
them at a public conference after this 
fashion: ‘“‘We conquered you and 
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made women of you, for these reasons 
we charge you to remove instantly. 
We give you no liberty to think about 
it. We lift up the remaining Dela- 
wares and set them down in Wayo- 
mick; for there is a fire kindled for 
them, and there they may plant, but 
if they will not hear, the Great Head 
will come and clean their ears with a 
red hot iron.” 

The patriotic response of the set- 
tlers of the Wyoming valley to the 
call for volunteers in the Revolution- 
ary struggle, the heroic defense of 
their homes by those who remained 
behind, and the bloody butchery of 
the patriots by the savage allies of 
the English invaders, the “Penny- 
mite-Yankee War,” in which Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut colonists 
strove with each other to retain pos- 
session of the Wyoming valley, serve 
to make this a region as interesting to 
the historian, as it is attractive to the 
lover of natural scenery. 

From this region, Philip Myers, 
grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, joined the colonial forces in 
the struggle for independence, and to 
this valley he returned when the war 
ended, to become a tiller of the soil 
anda pioneer in the work of carving 
farms out of the forests. He married 
Martha Bennett, and one of their sons 
was Thomas Myers, who in 1825, 
married Sarah Borbidge of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. Thomas Myers was a 
man of local renown, and much es- 
teemed for his manifestations of pub- 
lic spirit, his enterprise in promoting 
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public improvements, and his liberal 
gifts to his native town, one of the 
most important of his services being 
the prominent part which he took in 
the founding of Wyoming Seminary. 

His wife was a woman of great 
strength of character coupled with 
a sweetness of disposition which is 
said to have illumined already beau- 
tiful features, and rendered her one 
of the most attractive and lovable of 
women. After enduring heroically 
several years of suffering Mrs. Myers 
died, when her son Philip was but 
twelve years of age. In the years of 
his early childhood, however, he had 
learned to appreciate a mother’s love 
and her counsels made such an im- 
pression upon him that they had 
much to do with shaping his after 


. life. 


At Wyoming Seminary he was 
fitted for college, and after graduat- 
ing from that institution he matricu- 
lated at Dickinson college of Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. From this institution 
he graduated with class honors in 
1851, being selected to deliver the 
Latin oration at the Commencement 
day exercises. Returning to his home 
after graduation, he taught in the 
seminary at Kingston, two years. He 
then read law at Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, with the late Judge George 
W. Woodward, one of the distin- 
guished jurists of the Keystone State. 

In 1855, having completed his pre- 
liminary professional studies, he was 
admitted to the bar. Removing to 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, he formed a law 
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partnership with Samuel Rice. The 
firm afterwards became Rice, Myers 
& Rice, and was in existence until 
the death of its senior member, Gen- 
eral Samuel A. Rice—who had en- 
tered the Union army at the begin- 
ning of the war—brought about its 
dissolution. After this Mr. Myers 
continued the practice alone, being 
recognized as one of the able and in- 
fluential members of the Iowa bar. 
Socially and as a churchman, he was 
also a prominent figure during the 
ten years of his residence in Oska- 
loosa. 

In 1886, he was married to Miss 
Isabella Cowen, elder daughter of the 
late Walter Cowen, the settlement of 
whose estate soon afterwards made it 
necessary for him to change his place 
of residence to Ottawa, Illinois. Later 
he removed to Chicago. In this city 
he did not engage actively in the 
practice, though he gave considerable 
attention to different branches of the 
law, and was recognized by those 
with whom he had acquaintance, as 
a cultivated and scholarly gentlemen, 
and a thoroughly well informed law- 
yer, In 1872 he was called upon to 
deliver a course of lectures in the 
Union Law College. He also lectured 
in the college during the three years 
following, and interested himself act- 
ively in its educational work. 

He improved an opportunity to de- 
vote a considerable portion of his 
time to travel, both in this country 
and abroad, and during his foreign 
travels was especially interested in 
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the study of educational problems. 
He gave much attention to a study 
of the system under which the 
great Universities of the old world 
had been built up, and his investi- 
gations led to the conclusion, that 
a National University should be 
established in this country—under 
the auspices of the general govern- 
ment—which should be made _ the 
equal of the English and German 
Universities, in all that goes to make 
a great educational institution. He 
formulated a plan for the estab- 
lishment of such an institution, which 
he advocated warmly whenever an 
opportunity presented itself, and 
noted with much interest every move- 
ment calculated to elevate the stan- 
dard of American colleges. While he 
gave active attention to his business 
affairs, he yet found time to famil- 
iarize himself with the best literature 
of the day, and was all his life a close 
student of the sciences and a careful 
reader of ancientand modern history. 
Although thorough asa lawyer and 
successful while practicing that pro- 
fession, his tastes were rather literary 
than legal, and he undoubtedly en- 
joyed better his intercourse with the 
great minds of his library than he did 
the turmoil of the court room. In 
whatever direction he turned his at- 
tention, he was a careful and con- 
scientious investigator. His mind 


was remarkably retentive, and what- 
ever he gathered, either from books, 
from his travels, or from his every 
with 


day intercourse people with 
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whom he happened to be brought in 
contact, was stored away to be used 
when occasion required. These char- 
acteristics coupled with graphic de- 
scriptive powers and a pleasing nar- 
rative style made him a most interest- 
ing and instructive conversationist 
and delightful companion, 

Had he been less pronounced in 
his convictions, Mr. Myers might have 
become conspicious among the poli- 
ticians of the west, because he was 
unquestionably a man of tact, as well 
as ability; but his convictions were 
always, with him, paramount to every 
other consideration. While he was 
something of a politician in the sense 
of taking an active interest in matters 
of public import, he was never a 
seeker after political preferment of 
any kind—in fact had a marked dis- 
taste for holding office. A member 
of the Republican party originally, 
he was in full symyathy with that 
party and its policies until all the is- 
sues that led up to, and grew out of, 
the war of the Rebellion were dis- 
posed of. With those questions out 
of the way, he considered the aboli- 
tion of all war taxes and a thorough 
revision of our system of taxing im- 
ports, to be the most important 
work of the National Legislature. 
A believer in the theory that the 
United States is to become, in the 
not very distant future, one of the 
great free-trade countries of the 
world, he reached the conclusion 


several years since that some radical 
revenue reform legislation, should be 





When the struggle which preceded 


enacted without delay. As this view 
did not harmonize with the publicly 
expressed sentiments of his party, he 
assumed an independent political at- 
titude and cast his ballots thereafter 
without regard to party affiliations. 

A member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, he attended in Chicago, 
the Centenary Church, in the pros- 
perity of which he took a deep inter- 
est. For many years he was one of 
the most active and _ enthusiastic 
workers of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association—of which he was 
long an official—and his broad knowl- 
edge of the needs of the masses, par- 
ticularly of young men, his executive 
ability and his sympathetic nature 
made his services peculiarly valuable 
to that organization. An advocate 
of temperance and sobriety, he gave 
aid and encouragement, as far as he 
could do so, to all efforts made for 
the reclamation of those who had 
fallen victims to the drink habit, and 
was one of the warm friends and 
supporters of the famous “ Washing- 
tonian Home,” of Chicago. 

In 1884 business and other inter- 
ests called him to the east where he 
resided until 1890, his home during a 
portion of the time being in Brook- 
lyn. Returning then to Chicago with 
a view to making it his permanent 
home, he took a deep interest in the 
Columbian Exposition enterprise, 
which he felt would go a long way 
towards making that city the most 
populous on the American continent. 










































the location of the exposition ended, 
he was among those who looked for- 
ward with most eager interest to the 
time when the representatives of all 
nations should come together, in the 
greatest of modern cities, to celebrate 
the four hundredth anniversary of an 
event which revolutionized the conti- 
nents. 

But his life was not spared to wit- 
ness this interesting and imposing 
spectacle. In February of 1891, he 
began to experience premonitions of 
heart trouble. These attacks how- 
ever, were not regarded as sufficient- 
ly serious to create uneasiness. He 
continued to attend to his affairs, and 
on the 23rd of April he entered a 
down town office to attend to some 
business of an ordinary character. 
Suddenly, while conversing with the 
gentleman upon whom he had called, 
his articulation ceased, his head fell 
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forward upon his breast, and in a 
brief moment the light of his life was 
extinguished. 

Thus passed away a man who for 
nearly forty years was identified with 
the professional, business and educa- 
tional interests of the west, a man 
who made many warm friends, who 
had always a kindly sympathy for 
those in distress, who held out the 
helping hand whenever opportunity 
presented itself, and who never inten- 
tionally failed to give substantial en- 
couragement to those in need of it. 
Modest and unostentatious as he was, 
he was known to a large circle of as- 
sociates as a lawyer of fine attain- 
ments, a business man of sterling 
integrity, and a Christian gentleman 
of rare simplicity and beauty of char- 
acter. His wife and one daughter, 
Elizabeth V. Myers, are the only 
surviving members of his family. 


Howarpb Louis CoNnaArRD. 





WESTERN REAL ESTATE SPECULATION FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


CHICAGO’S FAMOUS AUCTION HOUSE. 


NATHANIEL J. BROWN. 


Amonc the noted pioneers of the 
Western Middle States, who are now 
living, there is no one who more fully 
illustrates in his career the resource- 
fulness, the unbounded energy and 
activity of the men who laid the 
foundations of present prosperity in 
these Commonwealths, than Natha- 

| 





niel J. Brown, pioneer lumberman, 
canal builder, land .speculator, and 
promoter of various important enter- 
prises. 

As a boy, Mr. Brown became a set- 
tler on what was then the outskirts 
of civilization in the United States. 
In the retirement of his old age he 
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finds himself living almost at the 
centre of population, of an Empire 
which has been vastly extended to the 
westward. When he settled in Michi- 
gan it was a territory. Illinois had 
been admitted as a State only eight 
years before, and Missouri was the 
most western of the States of the 
Union. 

His life as a pioneer began in 1826, 
when he removed from New York 
State with his parents who settled at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. At that time 
he was fourteen years of age, having 
been born at Windsor, Vermont, in 
1812. He was three years old when 
he was taken to New York State, and 
spent the years of his early boyhood 
at Rochester and in the neighborhood 
of Lockport. He received the princi- 


pal part of ‘his education in the pub- 
lic schools of New York, and soon 
after the family came West, turned 
his attention to business pursuits, 
for which he early evinced peculiar 
talent. 

While he was still a mere lad he 


began to engage in business ventures 
of various kinds, some of them of 
considerable importance. His elder 
brother, Anson Brown, a man of great 
force of character, for many years 
prominent as a business man and 
politician of Michigan, had laid out 
the lower town site of Ann Arbor, had 
built flouring mills there and was en- 
gaged in various enterprises of con- 
siderable importance, when Nathaniel 
J. became associated with him, He 
was also postmaster at Ann Arbor 
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during General Jackson’s adminis- 
tration as President. One of the en- 
terprises which Anson Brown pro- 
jected was a stage line to run from 
Detroit to the mouth of the St. Joseph 
River, following the old territorial 
road from Ann Arbor to its western 
terminus. 

N. J. Brown became connected with 
this stage line as one of its agents, 
and while filling this position made 
use of the opportunities which it af- 
forded him, to obtain information of 
the probable location of new towns 
and settlements. Every hint of this 
kind was taken advantage of, and be- 
ing able to command sufficient means 
to make investments in promising 
localities, he became interested in 
Kent, Ionia, and Clinton counties, 
and was rewarded with rich returns. 

In Kent County he early acquired 
title to a large body of land which 
was covered with a heavy growth of 
pine timber. This was long before 
the lumber industry in Michigan had 
assumed sufficient proportions to at- 
tract attention; but Mr. Brown was 
sagacious enough to preceive that he 
had a small fortune in this timber, 
even under the conditions which then 
existed, provided it was _ properly 
handled. Not satisfied with the home 
market, which was limited, he deter- 
mined to get his lumber to Chicago— 
then beginning to build up rapidly— 
and to find a market for it there. 
With this object, he chartered the 
schooner “ White Pigeon,” owned in 
Detroit, brought her to Grand Haven 
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to await the opening of navigation. 
There was a mill on his land, and 
as the logs could be floated to the 
mill on a stream which ran through 
the centre of the tract, he was well 
equipped for the economical manu- 
facture of lumber, and had a large 
quantity on hand in the spring of 
1835. Assoon as the Grand River 
was clear of ice,a raft of lumber 
which contained six schooner loads, 
was launched at what is now Grand- 
ville,a few blankets and a bucket of 
provisions are taken on, and Mr. 
Brown, witha big lumberman from 
Maine to assist him, jumped aboard 
the raft and cut it loose from its 
moorings. No such attempt as this 


to carry lumber down the stream had 


ever been made before, nor has it 
been attempted since. The under- 
taking was perilous, but with only a 
single accident, in which disastrous 
consequences were averted by the 
prompt action of Mr. Brown, they 
reached Grand Haven and turned the 
raft over to the crew of the schooner 
“White Pigeon.” 

The schooner was at once loaded, 
and Mr. Brown accompanied the 
cargo to Chicago, to discover upon 
his arrival there, on the 4th day of 
April, 1835, that the markets of the 
village were not then “open to all 
comers.” Infact he found himself at 
aserious disadvantage in trying to 
dispose of lumber brought from an- 
other State. He insisted that he had 
a right to sell his cargo, and the local 
dealers taking a different view of it 
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had him brought before the authori- 
ties under arrest, but he found a way 
out of the difficulty by appealing to 
the Court of County Commissioners 
of Cook County. Presenting himself 
at the office of Col. Richard J. Hamil- 
ton—noted in local history as the 
man who at one time held nearly all 
the offices in Cook County—he se- 
cured from that official a permit to 
do business in Chicago for one year, 
The following copy of this permit 
will be of interest as a reminder of the 
day of small things in the western 
Metropolis: 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
Cook County. 

Authority and permission is hereby 
given to N. J. Brown to vend, sell, 
and retail goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise in Cook County, Illinois, for and 
during the term of one year, if ap- 
proved by the County Commissioner's 
Court of Cook County, upon paying 
into the County ‘Treasury the sum of 
six dollars, his tax and the cost of this 
permission. 

Given under my hand and private 
seal at Chicago, 21st day of April, A. 
D., 1834. 

RICHARD J. HAMILTON, 
Clerk of County Commissioner's Court, 

Cook County. 

Having received from the County 
Commissioners approval of this docu- 
mént, he had little difficulty in dis. 
posing of his cargo, the price re- 
ceived being twenty-eight dollars per 
thousand feet,a figure which gave 
him a handsome profit, He received 
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payment in silver coin, which was 
packed in axe boxes—a thousand 
dollars in a box, and deposited at the 
warehouse of Newberry & Dale. 
From this firm he received drafts on 
Oliver Newberry of Detroit, and pur- 
chasing a horse, saddle and bridle, 
he set out for that city. Reaching 
there in due season, he made his set- 
tlements with the Detroit merchants 
who had furnished supplies for the 
previous season and then proceeded 
to Ionia County, Michigan, where he 
had set an important enterprise on 
foot. Before giving a history of this 
enterprise, which was one of the great 
land speculations of the period, it 
should be stated that he continued 
his shipments of lumber to Chicago, 
and in one yearsold enough to pay 
for the whole body of land which he 
acquired, together with the mill and 
all the expenses incident to its opera- 
tion. 

During his first visit in Chicago, 
already alluded to, he had formed the 
acquaintance of its principal business 
men, among them being Augustus 
Garrett, whose fortune in later years 
built up the famous Garrett Biblical 
Institute of Evanston, Illinois. Gar- 
rett was at that time an exceedingly 
active and energetic young man, en- 
gaged in selling dry goods, town lots 
and various other things which could 
be handled with very limited capital 


at auction. Garrett proposed to 


Brown that they should form a part- 
nership. This was met by a counter- 
proposition for a limited partnership 


which should not interfere with Mr. 
Brown's land speculations and other 
operations in Michigan. 

He owned at that timea section of 
land located at the head of steam- 
boat navigation on Grand River, and 
at about the geographical center of 
Ionia County, Michigan. He pro- 
posed that they should lay out atown 
site there, plot it and sell the lots at 
auction. The proposition was ac- 
cepted, a surveyor plotted the land 
from the government map first, to 
save time and on the ground later. 
Spring and Goodrich, pioneer lawyers 
of Chicago, were given a power of 
attorney to make out and sign deeds, 
and the property was placed on the 
market, to find ready purchasers 
among the speculators who were then 
exceedingly anxious to secure hold- 
ings in western town sites. 

While Garret took charge of the 
sales, Mr. Brown proceeded as has 
been stated by way of Detroit, to the 
newly laid out and newly christened 
town of Ionia, where he proposed to 
erect asaw mill and getat least one in- 
dustry started in the town. Through 
Garrett’s activity, lots in Ionia sold 
rapidly, and among other purchasers 
was Honorable W. L. D. Ewing, then 
a United States Senator from Illinois. 
The following winter Senator Ewing 
succeeded in having the Grand River 
district land office located at Ionia. 
The act passed at his solicitation, 
specified that the office should be 
located at the town of Ionia, County 
of Ionia, etc., and commissioners were 














appointed to select a site for the 
building which it was proposed to 
erect for the accommodation of the 
office. 

The Commissioners did not arrive 
on the ground until after pretty much 
all the lots in Brown’s town site had 
been sold, and having an eye to in- 
vestment themselves, they reached 
the conclusion that the letter, if not 
the spirit of the law would be ob- 
served, if the land office were located 
in the township of Ionia. This gave 
them an opportunity to locate the 
office in a rival town site, where town 
lots could be obtained in abundance, 
and upon this site instead of that laid 
out by Mr. Brown and his associates, 
the little city of Ionia has grown up. 
However, before this matter, which 
appears to have settled the fate of 
the town, was definitely settled, he 
had sold all his holdings, realizing 
therefrom a small fortune. 

Before he left Chicago, he had ar- 
ranged that all the proceeds of Ionia 
land sales should be invested in 
Chicago lots and government lands 
located in the Chicago land district, 
when they were thrown upon the 
market in June of that year. When 
he returned to Chicago he found that 
Garrett had managed their affairs so 
well that they had become the owners 
of several large blocks of ground in 
the village, and in all, of about three 
thousand acres of land in the Chicago 
land district, all of which was in the 
immediate vicinity of Chicago. This 
venture having turned out remarka- 
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ble well, Messrs. Garrett & Brown 
then formed a general partnership, 
for the purpose of dealing in realty 
in Chicago and elsewhere. They 
purchased of John Bates, the first 
postmaster of Chicago, a lot on 
Dearborn street opposite where the 
Tremont House now stands, on which 
was one of the largest buildings in 
that part of the city, and in this way 
established what soon became the 
most famous auction house in the 
west. The great influx of immigra- 
tion to Chicago had just set in, andin 
1836, the city was full of men who 
came from all parts of the United 
States, who had caught the specula- 
tive fever and who were engaged in 
a mad scramble for western town lots 
and. lands. The _ storehouses - of 
Messrs. Garrett & Brown, were filled 
with goods of every kind sent from 
the east to besold at auction or 
traded for town lots. Other estab- 
lishments were added to the one 
originally opened, until the firm had 
become the owners of three large 
concerns and consignments of mer- 
chandise were received by them every 
day to be as rapidly disposed of. 
Everybody patronized the auction 
house, and the daily sales were centres 
of attraction. The firm had anunique 
way of advertising these sales, which 
some old citizens of Chicago still re- 
member as something which has not 
been improved upon since. The 
“crier” as he was called was “ Col.” 
George, acorpulent colored man, who 
appeared on thestreets regularly ata 
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certain hour, resplendent in a full 
military uniform and mounted on a 
white horse. Making all his move- 
ments with military precision, he rode 
about the town crying the goods, 
wares, merchandise, or lands to be 
sold that day, until the hour of sale 
arrived, when he took his place at the 
door of the salesrooms to admit the 
crowd. 

The realty sales were the most im- 
portant feature of this traffic, and 
avast amount of Chicago realty was 
disposed of by the auctioneers in this 
way. Not only did they sell Chicago 
realty and lands adjacent to the city, 
but they sold out to the excited 
crowds of anxious speculators and 
investors, portions of Milwaukee, 
Sheboygan, Manitowoc, and other 
Wisconsin towns, along with Joliet, 
Kankakee, Peru and other places 
in Illinois. They owned at one 
time nine thousand acres of land in 
and about Chicago—and their hold- 
ings at that time would now repre- 
sent an almost fabulous sum. With 
the subsidence of the real estate ex- 
citement in 1837, the partnership be- 
tween Garrett & Brown was dis- 
solved. It is not probable that the 
firm which was thus dissolved had its 
rival among the western land spec- 
ulators of fifty years ago, in the 
magnitude of its operations and the 
extent of territory covered. 

Mr. Brown was especially noted 
for the originality of his ideas and the 
shrewdness of his methods. When 
the first territorial legislature of Wis- 
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consin met at Belmont in 1836, it was 
generally understood that one of the 
first acts of the session would be one 
designating the location of the terri- 
torial capital, and speculators were 
fully alive to the importance of this 
action, and to the value of the oppor- 
tunities which it would afford for 
profitable investments. 

They were therefore all on the look- 
out for the earliest authoritative infor- 
mation as to the action of the legisla- 
ture, and scores of them were ready 
to rush to the land office at Milwau- 
kee, to locate lands in the neighbor- 
hood of the capital, as soon as the 
matter of location was definitely set- 
tled. Mr. Brown was one of those 
who proposed to have some interest 
in the Capital town site, and he did 
not propose to take what was left 
after others had made their selection. 
He therefore quietly sent Jerry Ford, 
owner of the town site of Jackson, 
Michigan, afterwards famous as a 
speculator in flour in New York City 
—to Belmont, to watch the legisla- 
ture. Ford took with him three of 
the fastest horses he could find, sta- 
tioning them along the road between 
Milwaukee and Belmont. Brown re- 
mained in Milwaukee ready to act 
upon the advice of his agent in Bel- 
mont; and when the act locating the 
Capital was finally passed, Ford con- 
veyed to him on horseback, the news 
of that action, eighteen hours in ad- 
vance of any official or other report 
received in Milwaukee. This, of 


course, gave him abundant oppor- 

















tunity to make his selection of lands 
in the neighborhood of Madison— 
which became the Capital—and he 
located in all for himself and friends 
fifty-six tracts of eighty acres each, at 
a cost of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre. In addition to these 
purchases from the government he 
sent a special messenger to Buffalo, 
and purchased from a resident of that 
city a tract of more than fourteen 
hundred acres of land, on a part of 
which the State University of Wiscon- 
sin is now located. Another profitable 
investment was the purchase at that 
time of a quarter section of land 
located at the mouth of the Milwau- 
kee River, from the estate of a settler 
who had been killed by the Potawot- 
amie Indians. Purchased by Mr. 
Brown at a cost of four thousand dol- 
lars, he disposed of it later for 
twenty-seven thousand dollars, and 
constituting as it does at the present 
time a considerable portion of the 
city of Milwaukee, it is now worth 
millions of dollars. 

In Chicago, the firm of Garrett, 
Brown & Bro., a brother of N. J. 
Brown, having become interested with 
him—exercised for a _ considerable 
time an important influence in shap- 
ing and _ controling the financial 
affairs of the little city, they being 
able to command large means on ac- 
count of the magnitude of their op- 
erations and through their business 
connections. As an instance of the 
extent of this influence, old settlers 
recall the fact that a controversy 
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sprang up at one time between them 
and The Chicago Branch of the IIli- 
nois State Bank, the result of which 
was that Messrs. Garrett & Brown 
withdrew their deposits from the 
bank and then began buying up its 
issue of currency. As fast as they 
were able to gather in this currency 
it was presented at the bank for re- 
demption in coin. 

The coin in the bank began to run 
low, and still the currency purchased 
by Garrett & Brown kept coming in 
for redemption. To meet the de- 
mands made upon it and maintain 
its credit, the bank had to dispatch 
special messengers to Springfield to 
draw upon the resources of the parent 
bank. In the meantime the bank 
officers sued for peace, and amicable 
relations were again established. 

Few, if any, of the men found in 
the west during this early period 
commanded larger resources than did 
N. J. Brown. He formed early in his 
career a Banking Association with 
Lyman A. Spaulding, who was exten- 
sively interested in the flour trade 
at Lockport and elsewhere. They es- 
tablished at Ann Arbor what was 
known as the Bank of Wastidaw, with 
a capital of $100,000, and the Brown 
Bros. of New York, as their financial 
agents. This connection was one 
which aided him largely in carrying 
on his extensive dnd successful tran- 
sactions. 

All the earlier years of Brown’s life 
were years of intense activity, and 
not infrequently of perilous adven- 
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ture. He was always an expert horse- 
man, and in his explorations of the 
country he made many long rides on 
horseback which were memorable in 
their character. On one occasion, 
when a boy, being sent from Ann 
Arbor to Detroit to secure, with the 
utmost speed possible, a sum of 
money from the old Bank of Michi- 
gan, he made the trip to Detroit on 
horseback, a distance of forty miles, 
and returned the same day, having 
traveled in all eighty miles. 

On another occasion in later years, 
when engaged on the construction of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal, he 
rode from his home to Lockport, 
where he made his estimates at the 
office of the Canal Commissioners, 
rode from there to Chicago, where he 
drew the money due him from the 
bank, and returned to the place from 
which he had started, having traveled 
in all seventy-three miles in one day. 

In the winter of 1836, he went by 
stage to Galena, for the purpose of 
making some investments in the lands 
of the lead region; after purchasing 
such lands as he desired there, he 
purchased a horse and saddle and 
rode from Mineral Point, Wis., to 
Dubuque, Iowa, crossing the Missis- 
sippi on the ice. From Dubuque he 
rode to Davenport, Iowa, passing but 
a single house on the way, and cross- 
ing all streams on the ice. From 
Davenport he crossed over to Rock 
Island and proceeded over the prairies 
to La Salle and Ottawa, Illinois, 
guided only by the compass which he 
carried with him, 
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Arriving at Fox River, he was in- 
formed that he could cross the stream 
on the ice about a mile above Ottawa. 
Acting upon this information, he 
proceded up the river as directed, but 
before venturing on the ice he took 
the precaution to dismount, It was 
well that he did, because no sooner 
had his horse gotten fairly on the 
ice, than he broke through, going 
down almost out of sight. Spring- 
ing back on the bank, Brown 
rescued the horse from his perilous 
position and returned to the hotel at 
Ottawa. The next day he succeded 
in crossing the river, by going four 
miles up stream, and fording it under 
a milldam, returning to Chicago 
without further adventure. 

When work began on the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal, Mr. Brown was 
solicited by General Wm. F. Thorn- 
ton, President of the Board of Canal 
Commissioners, to undertake the 
completion of two sections of the 
canal, running through what is now 
the village of Lemont. This work 
had been undertaken by a contractor 
who had gotten into serious difficulty 
with his employees and on that ac- 
count was compelled to give it up. 
The two sections embraced one mile 


of a deep cut through solid rock, 


where the famous limestone quarries 
have since been developed, and the 
work being undertaken was rapidly 
carried forward by Mr. Brown. 

The State did not, however, as is 
well known, discharge its obligations 


to the constructors of the canal, 
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When this great public improvement 
was projected, the United States 
Bank was the great fiscal agent of 
the country, and cashier “ Nick” 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, was the 
prince of financiers. It had been ar- 
ranged that the bonds should be 
floated through this agency, and six 
per cent interest bearing bonds of the 
State of Illinois, were to be taken at 
ten per cent above their par value. 
When, however, President Jackson 
made waron the bank, and his secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Roger B. 
Taney, removed the government de- 
posits therefrom, it not only brought 
disaster to the bank but to all other 
interests in any way identified with it. 
The State of Illinois was one of the 
greatest sufferers in the financial 
panic which ensued, and as a result, 
was unable to meet its obligations. 
Banks suspended specie payments, 
public improvements of all kinds 
were stopped, manufacturing indus- 
tries ceased to develop, speculation 
subsided, and cultivation of the soil 
seemed for atime to be about the 
only resource of the State, a resource 
it may be added which has been the 
most potent element in increasing 
its wealth, population and general 
prosperity. After the State defaulted 
in its payment for work done on the 
canal, Mr. Brown and other contrac- 
tors employed at their own expense 
Wm. F. Thornton, President of the 
Canal Board, to go to Europe, where 
he succeeded in negotiating the sale 
of a million dollars worth of the 
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canal bonds, which these contractors 
had subscribed for at par, to the Bar- 
ing Bros. of London. Upon his re- 
turn, to theirsurprise and disappoint- 
ment, the funds realized from this 
sale were divided pro rata among the 
canal contractors, and notwithstand- 
ing his efforts to secure that to which 
he was entitled, Mr. Brown suffered 
an enormous loss. In compliance 
with an act of the legislature passed 
some years later, this claim against 
the State was placed on file with 
others at Springfield for the purpose 
of adjustment, but that adjustment 
has never yet been effected. In this 
connection it may be stated that Mr. 
Brown holds the view that section 
fifteen of the canal lands, said section 
being the famous “Lake Front” of 
Chicago’s business district, which 
along with other lands of the canal 
grant was allotted by the general 
government to the State of Illinois 
for the use and benefit of a canal or 
railroad from the lake to the Missis- 
sippi River, and for no other purpose 
—still belongs to the State, and 
should be sold to pay the just claims 
of contractors, and their heirs and as- 
signs, against the State. Of the 
large sum of money which Mr. Brown 
should have received for his work on 
this canal, he got a mere pittance, and 
like most of his colleagues in the work 
of canal construction he was left 
seriously crippled financially. He 
had added to his attainments, how- 
ever, a knowledge of the geology 
of the country in the neighborhood 
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of Lemont. He had noted the splen- 
did quality of the immense deposits of 
limestone which he found there and 
and had shrewdly calculated the value 
of this stone for building and for 
other purposes, when Chicago should 
become a large city, and other cities 
and villages should spring up to 
create a demand for such building 
material. He accordingly acquired a 
large body of “Stone Land” and 
after the financial cloud which hung 
over the west so long, had begun to 
show a silver lining, he built there a 
country residence and turned his at- 
tention to the development of the 
stone quarries which had now be- 
come among the most famous in the 
United States. The completion of 


the canal and the building of railroads 


furnished necessary transportation, 
and some of the most famous struc- 
tures in the west were built, within a 
few years, of stone taken from these 
quarries; chief among them being the 
old Court House of Chicago, the 
Illinois State House at Springfield, 
and the Iowa State House at Des 
Moines. For some years the quar- 
ries have been leased by Mr. Brown to 
operators who pay him a _ liberal 
royalty on all the stone taken out, 
which amounts to a large annual in- 
come. 

Since his residence in Lemont be- 
gan, Mr. Brown—known locally as 
“ Governor” Brown—has always been 
recognized as the most conspicious 
figure in the place. From his earliest 
manhood he has been remarkable for 


the aptitude with which he adapted 
himself to circumstances and made 
the best of every situation in which he 
found himself placed. Kept by force 
of circumstances where he was com- 
pelled to build up a new industry, he 
has made the best of his opportuni- 
ties, and at the same time has gath- 
ered about him a large number of 
people who had profited by his enter- 
prise. He has always been a friend 
of the poor and of the laboring 
classes, and a few years since was 
called upon at one time bya large 
number of friends, employes and as- 
sociates, who presented to him, 
through an accomplished orator, a 
gold headed cane as a token of their 
regard and esteem. In response to 
the address delivered upon this occa- 
sion, Mr. Brown declared to his old 
friends of Lemont that he had “been 
with them and would remain with 
them and be one of them, until 
the sands of the valley should roll 
down on his coffin.” 

Always a man of large resources, he 
has been one of the most active of the 
pioneers and a promotor of the com- 
merce and a builder of the industries 
of Illinois and the Northwest. Nor 
has his interest in the progress and 
improvement of the country with 
which he has been so long identified 
ceased with his advancing years; on 
the contrary, he is one of those most 
deeply interested to-day in converting 
the canal—in the construction of which 
he was actively engaged more than 
fifty years ago—intoa drainage chan- 
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nel for Chicago,a navigable water- 
way to connect the great Lakes with 
the Mississippi River, and a vast 
water power to be made use of by 
manufacturers. It is well known that 
the canal has never been completed 
according to the original design, the 
level being raised and sides con- 
tracted in order to cheapen construc- 
tion. Mr. Brown now takes the view 
that with the resources at the com- 
mand of the Chicago Drainage Com- 
mission the old right of way should 
be entered upon, the channel deep- 
ened, and the canal completed accord- 
‘ing to the original design. This he 
believes would not only furnish the 
drainage which Chicago seeks, and, 
through a system of locks and dams, 
establish a water power unequaled in 


the United States, but would, in ad- 
dition, bring to Chicago the com- 
merce of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers with their tributaries, build up 
the interior towns of Illinois, and add 
vastly to the wealth and importance 
of the greatest of Western States, 
while her chief city would be crowned 
with new glories and provided with 
new opportunities for commercial 
conquests. 

A Democrat in early life he aban- 
doned his party when the southern 
wing of it fired upon Fort Sumter, 
and united with the supporters of 
President Lincoln in the effort to put 
down the rebellion. Since that time 
he has always affiliated with the Re- 
publican party. 


Howarp Lovis CONARD. 
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EDITORIAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


It is our opinion that no work can be too 
minute, or special, or local, in the way of 
historical research, if only there be a reason- 
able expectation that results can be gathered 
up and sifted for use in historical writing of 
a broader kind. And how often is the set- 
ting of facts in a broader field improved, en- 
hanced, vivified, by a bit of local coloring, 
perhaps accidentally caught by an industri- 
ous investigator, from just such local work 
These 
words were suggested by the reading of an 
account of what the Danvers (Mass.) Histori- 
cal Society is proposing to do:—‘‘ that of res- 
cuing from oblivion the names of those who 
rest in our numerous burial grounds, of 
which it is said there are not less than 
hundred within the limits of the old town of 
Danvers. 


as referred to in our opening words. 


one 


It is a work of time, patience and 
labor, and in many cases must of necessity 
fail of full results. In some of these old 
grounds there are scores of unmarked graves, 
which it will be very difficult, in many cases 
But it is 
intended to prosecute the work to as near 
completeness as the nature of the case will 
admit.” Again,— 


perhaps impossible, to identify. 


‘‘At the meeting of Nov. 3, the subject 
discussed was that of 
mon 


‘Names once com- 


in Danvers now extinct.’ Andrew 


Nichols, read a paper giving quite a list 


with brief notes of some 
of the more prominent persons named. Dis- 
cussion followed in which nearly every one 


of such names, 


present had something to contribute in inci- 
dent, anecdote or historical fact in connec- 
tion with those once residents of the town, 
but whose very names are forgotten by all 
save a few; while others live only in tradi- 
tion or musty records of colonial days. As 
it may be not without interest, we give a few 
of the names of those formerly residents of 
Danvers which are no more known among 
us, though in some instances their descend- 
ants of other names still live:— 


‘* Haddock, Hobart, Holten, Parris, Inger- 
soll, Judd, Brabrook, Badger, Cue, Kettle, 
Lindall, Lothrop, Rea, Sibley, Cole, Bagley, 
Cromwell, Cloyce, Cotton, Hathorne, Gig- 
gles, Temple, Thrasher, Watts, Wadsworth, 
Prince, Greene, Cutler, Buckley, Bishop, 
Tarbell, Buroughs, Pease, Corwin, Dalglish. 


‘* These names taken at random, and many 
others no less worthy of mention, but whom 


. 

space forbids to name. Among them were 
many of some note in their time, not a few, 
indeed, prominent in our annals, men of 


position and of fame, whom we are proud to 
number as our own—such as Ingersoll, ‘‘the 
good deacon,” as he was called, a man nota- 
ble in many ways; Joseph Greene, pastor of 
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the village church, alsoa man of spotless 
character, ‘‘an Israelite indeed;” Lindall, 
the upright judge; Wadsworth, for 53 years 
pastor of the church, prominent in good 
works; Samuel Holten, the brightest and 
most famous name in our history,—these are 
but a few of those, who passing away have 
left none to bear their names, and often 
none of their race.” 


At the January stated meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, a paper of 
unusual interest was presented by Mr. C. F. 
Adams on ‘‘ The genesis of the Massachu- 
setts town and the development of town- 
meeting government.” This paper caused 
quite full discussion and will be printed in 
the next serial number of the socie‘y’s pro- 
ceedings. It was remarkably thorough in 
its treatment of the subject, and was based 
on an examination of the original records, 
both church and town, of Hingham, Wey- 
mouth, Dorchester, Dedham and Cambridge, 
as well as of Boston and Braintree, all of 
them organized prior to 1636, and thus 
among the original Massachusetts towns. 


‘“‘The evidence thus obtained,” said Mr. 
Adams, ‘‘is to my mind conclusive that both 
town and town meeting government, as seen 
in New England, are sprung from a simple 
English germ, fructifying in New England 
soil, and so far from there being any evi- 
dence in the records of these towns that the 
Massachusetts town and town meeting gov- 
ernment were derived from ancient Saxon 
and Germanic sources—-the ‘tun’ and the 
‘folk mote’—it seems clear that the town was 
merely a convenient, though somewhat 
vague designation of adjacent territory for 
proprietary, religious, political and military 
purposes, while the town-meeting, as a form 
of municipal government, came into exist- 
ence gradually during the first 20 years of 
the settlement, and through a process of 
evolution, or rather of reproduction, as sim- 
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ple as it was natural.” These conclusions 
were supported by numerous citations from 
the original records. 


A. C, Goodell, jr., to whom Mr. Adams 
had sent a copy of his paper, expressed in a 
letter his hearty assent to Mr. Adams’ main 
conclusions. ‘‘I see no way,” he wrote, ‘‘of 
avoiding Mr. Adams’ conclusion that the 
‘primordial-cell’ doctrine of the township 
as an element in the creation of the State, is 
not sustained by the simple, accessible facts 
of history. Moreover, I think his views, 
supported as they are by the record evidence 
he adduces, must be considered irrefragable 
and final.” 


Hon. Mellen Chamberlain expressed his 
general agreement with the views of Mr. 
Adams, and then spoke in terms of warm 
appreciation of the paper on ‘‘ The origin, 
organization, and influence of the towns of 
New England,” presented in January, 1866, 
by the late Hon. Joel Parker, and printed in 
the ninth volume of the proceedings of the 
society. He also referred at length to the 
peculiar circumstances under which the 
Massachusetts towns were founded, and to 
the absence of any formal act of incorpora- 
tion, as we understand the term, for a cen- 
tury after the settlement of the colony. 


Dr. Edward Channing pointed out the 
weakness of the Germanic theory of the ori- 
gin of the New England towns, which is 
largely based on statements of the accuracy 
of which Cesar and Tacitus could have had 


no knowledge, and leaves wholly out of 
view the composite character of the English 
people. At the same time he accepted a 
modified theory of the Old World origin of 
the New England towns, believing that the 
founders of New England had had an expe- 
rience at home which they brought with 
them. He entirely rejected the ‘‘primordial- 
cell” theory. 
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The death of Dr. John Dawson Gilmary 
Shea, removes from our midst a most inde- 
fatigable worker in the field of historical re- 
search. Many are the matters of interest 
and value which he has rescued or preserved 
from oblivion,—a fact which a mere perusal 
of the subjoined list of his works will at once 
establish. The ‘‘Critic,” from which this 
account of his literary activity is taken, gives 
an account of the origin of the name Gil- 
mary. He was baptized John Dawson; but 
as he was sickly or weak in health during 
his childhood years, his father, half play- 
fully, half contemptuously, used to call him 
‘*Mary.” He grew fond of the pet name, 
and on attaining manhood and fame would 
not abandon it; but he prefixed Gi/ to Mary. 
In the Celtic tongue Gil means servant or 
devotee; and as a devout Catholic his sur- 
name was gracefully significant of these 
feelings of his ‘eart for which all right- 
minded persons will honor him, and which 
besides deterniined so much of his literary 
work. 


We quote from the ‘‘Critic,” as follows: 


“The first fruits of his careful study 
and of the great quantity of material which 
he had collected was a book about the ‘ Dis- 
covery and Exploration of the Mississippi 
Valley,’ which was published in New York 
City in 1853. In 1860 he published the first 
book of a series of fifteen volumes of gram- 
mars and dictionaries of Indian languages, 
entitled a ‘ Library of American Linguistics,’ 
several of which he edited and prepared. 
The articles on Indian tribes in Appletons’ 
Cyclopedia were all written by Dr. Shea. 
In 1857 he printed the first of a series of 
twenty-six small volumes from early manu- 
scripts, chiefly relating to missions. In 
these he adopted the beautiful typography 
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and ornamentation used by Cramoisy , the 
King’s printer at Paris, who published the 
‘Jesuit Relations.” These volumes were 
snapped up by collectors both here and in 
Europe, and are highly valued.” 


‘*Dr. Shea observed the very bad condition 
of the text of Roman Catholic Bibles, scarcely 
two of which were the same, and he collected 
all the leading translations and every edition 
printed in this country, and published a 
bibliography of them in 1859. He printed 
lists of the errors and induced several pub- 
lishers to correct the plates which they pos- 
sessed. Finally, with the concurrence of 
Cardinal McCloskey, he re-printed the origi- 
nal of Challoner’s Bible of 1740, comparing 
the text three times with the Vulgate. 
Among other works of this laborious and pro- 
lific writer are a ‘History of the Catholic Mis- 
sions among the Indian Tribes of the United 
States;’ ‘Early Voyages Up and Down the 
Mississippi;’ ‘Life of Pius IX.;’ ‘Catholic 
Churches in New York City;’ and ‘The 
Hierarchy of the Catholic Church in the 
United States.’” 


Beginning in 1858, for eight years he 
edited the ‘Historical Magazine.’ In 1888 
he became editor of the ‘Catholic News,’ 
and remained in charge of the paper un- 
til his death. Four volumes of his lat- 
est work, the ‘‘History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States” have been pub- 
lished, and the fifth and concluding volume 
is just ready for the printer. It will be 
edited and his work finished by other hands 
without delay. He leaves a large and very 
valuable library, especially rich in Indian 
Linguistics, and early and rare editions of 
books about the early history of America, 
besides many unique manuscripts. 
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‘“‘THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.” By John 
Fiske. In two volumes. Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co.: Boston and New York: 1891. 


In Prof. Fiske’s two books previously no- 
ticed in this magazine, his philosophic mind 
found free scope to search for underlying 
principles, and to announce broad generali- 
zations, unique yet simple. In the ‘* Begin- 
nings of New England” historical narrative 
formed, or needed to form, but a small part 
of the treatment. Again in the ‘Critical 
Period” it was the movement of political 
bodies, and the work of statesmen estab- 
lishing a constitution for the people, that 
The book 


mainly engaged the attention. 
before us, in contrast with these others, is 


necessarily a narrative of events. Prof. 
Fiske proves himself as skilful a narrator as 
he is a master in speculative thought. 

Not much remains to glean in the fields of 
research or inquiry harvested by the untir- 
ing industry and keen all-penetrating eye of 
a Bancroft. Hence in the mere mention of 
facts or events, we find hardly anything 
added to those brought forward by our own 
distinguished historian of the United States; 
and Prof. Fiske lays no claim to the intro- 
duction of new matter. He says: ‘‘ My de- 
sign was not so much to contribute new facts 
as to shape the narrative in such a way as 
to emphasize relations of cause and effect 
that are often buried in the mass of detail.” 
Shall we be thought heretical if we venture 
to suggest that this ‘‘burial” sometimes 
takes place in Bancroft. The ‘‘mass of de- 
tail” is immense and invaluable. But we 
are a little bewildered by it; and Bancroft’s 
elaborate and careful grouping does not help 
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PULICATIONS. 


remedy the difficulty much to the popular 
mind. Then it must be confessed that Ban- 
croft’s style is not very smooth or engaging. 
We do not glide right on and on till we are 
immersed head over heels in interest. This 
is quite different with Prof. Fiske, Every- 
thing stands forth clear and lucid, the events 
are welded together; we pass from one to 
another, caught by the ease of the style and 
the skill of the setting, so that we read on 
and on, and after we get through, the whole 
run and purpose of a campaign, with the 
salient details, stand vividly before the 
mind. We are not surprised that these 
chapters ‘‘took” well as lectures; we re- 
member hearing one of them with unabated 
attention, and we cannot but be pleasantiy 
struck with the naive modesty of the sen- 
tence: ‘‘I was greatly surprised at the inter- 
est thus shown in a plain narrative of events 
already well known, and have never to this 
day understood the secret of it.” We think 
we have indicated the secret in what we 
have said about the treatment. 

We are compelled to add a word of cen- 
sure. Can it be possible that a man like 
Prof. Fiske is capable of the narrow quality 
which is sometimes ascribed to New England 
historians: that they can do no justice to 
New York? He writes finely and justly 
about the Boston Massacre of March, 1770, 
but without a hint of the first blood—shed 
in the same cause, under similar circum- 
stances, and of equal _ significance,—at 
Golden Hill in New York City. He says 
again: ‘In July [1770] the New York mer- 
chants broke the non-importation agree- 
ment.... The wrath of the other colonies 
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was intense.” But why is it not said that 
the New York merchants were the first to 
suggest this agreement, that they were the 
heaviest sufferers by it, and, what is of the 
last importance in the present connection— 
the reason they broke it was that Boston and 
Philadelphia merchants were shamelessly 
violating it. Bancroft is more just and de- 
clares: ‘‘ New York alone had been true to 
its engagements... it was impatient of a 
system of voluntary renunciation which was 
so unequally kept. With equal wanton- 
ness the fact that the tea ships were refused 
a landing and relentlessly sent back at New 
York, is utterly left unsaid, but mention is 
made of Boston, Charlestown and Philadel- 
phia. It seems hardly conceivable that 
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Prof. Fiske can be guilty of any unscholarly 
narrowness, yet these omissions are pain- 
fully significant. 

Nevertheless, we heartily commend his 
‘‘ American Revolution” to the general rea- 
der. We close with an instance of its power 
of fascination. When the volumes first 
came to our hands, we were in the midst of 
a novel by a first-rate author; we determined 
to stop a moment or two merely to cut the 
pages, but as we cut them we also glanced 
over the contents,"and ere long we found 
that we had completely forgotten the novel, 
in the absorbing interest awakened by so 
well told a story of the perfectly familiar 
incidents of our revolutionary war. 


NOTES FROM THE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


The Historical Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, held its regular monthly 
meeting March 7. Ex-Senator Cornelius 
Cole gave an address on his ‘‘ Trip Across the 
Plains to California in ’49.” 





The New Haven Historical Society, Con- 
necticut, held its regular meeting Feb, 26. 
L. A. Wells read a paper on some letters of 
Col. Nathan Whiting who was descended 
from Governor Bradford. He was born in 
1724, and distinguished himself in the French 
and Indian wars. The letters which de- 
scribe his adventurers were written from 
camp to Miss Mollie Saltonstall who after- 
wards became his wife. 





The Louisiana Historical Association (New 


Orleans) is rapidly making an exceedingly 
interesting and valuable collection of war 
records. 





At the regular meeting of the Sagadahoc 
Historical Society (Bath, Maine), a paper on 
‘“‘Ancient Augusta” was read by E. C. 





Plummer, and one on five ancient churches 
in the vicinity of Bath by Andrew Jackson, 
illustrated by photographs of these old ‘build- 
ings. Secretary Douglas read a paper on the 
famous Friend’s Church at Durham. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Boston, held a meeting March roth. Dr. G. 
E. Ellis presiding. 

Dr. S. A. Green communicated some notes 
as to the probable date of the so-called Win- 
throp map of Massachusetts. Dr. Ellis, the 
President, paid a tribute to the late Dr. Shea. 

Rev. E. G. Porter read extracts from the 
diary of Prof. Stiles, giving an account of a 
horseback journey in September, 1754, from 
New Haven to New York and Philadelphia. 





The Beverly “Historical Society, Mass., 
held its first meeting on Feb. 24th, in the 
Burley Mansion—a part of the fine estate, it 
has recently acquired by the will of the late 
Edward Burley. 





The Montana Historical Society (Montana), 

















has bound volumes of State papers from 
1864 to 1890. It isa matter of interest to 
know that this valuable collection has been 
made possible by the generosity of the pro- 
prietors of these papers. 





The Nebraska State Historical Society, 
(Lincoln), will publish in June, Vol. IV of 
their Reports. This will contain, besides 
papers read before its annual meeting in 
January, selections from the journal of Rev. 
Moses Merrill, a missionary among the Otoes 
from 1832 to 1841. 

The Newburgh Historical Society (N. Y.), 
held its annual meeting Feb. 22d, and E. M. 
Ruttenber, the historian, was elected presi- 
dent. The Society has recently acquired 
through President Ruttenber the interesting 
collection of papers owned by the old New- 
burgh Bay Historical Society. Rev. Robt. 
Bruce Clark of Goshen, read a paper on the 
** Formation of the American Constitution.” 





The Oneida Historical Society, (Utica, N. 
Y.), held a regular meeting on March 8th. 
The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

WuHerEAS, The burial place of General 
Herkimer is not marked and cared for as it 
ought to be in honor of so distinguished a 
patriot; and, whereas, a bill is now before 
the legislature, which being passed would 
provide necessary funds for the propose 
named: 

Resolved, That the members of the Society 
and others be requested to seek to create 
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public sentiment in favor of the bill, and to 
further the interest of the legislators on the 
subject. 

General Darling will read in April a paper 
on ‘‘Prehistoric Archeology of America.” 
To add to the interest of the paper, drawings 
of prehistoric relics will be exhibited. 





The Montgomery County Historical So- 
ciety (Pa), held its annual meeting on Feb. 
22d. Mrs. Holstein read a paper on ‘‘ What 
the Women of Montgomery County did dur- 
ing the War,” based on reports from the 
several townships. 

At the meeting of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, on March 7th, Dr. Stille read 
one of a series of papers with which the mem- 
bers of that vigorous Society are preparing 
the ground for an exhaustive history of the 
State. 

The Tennessee Historical Society (Nash- 
ville), held its regular meeting on March gth. 





The Washington State Historical Society 
(Tacoma), was held on Feb, 22d. Hon. El- 
wood Evans read an interesting paper on the 
discovery of the Columbia River. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen have engaged to present 
historical papers at the stated meetings of the 
Society. Hon. Allen Weir, Joseph A. Kuhn 
of Post Townsend, Gen. Kautz of Vancouver, 
and Col. Granville O. Haller. This newest 
of the State Historical Societies has already 
a membership of over two hundred. 
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most comfortable the safest and the grandest of all ‘Trans-Continental 
Routes. 

For Rates, Descriptive Pamphlets, &c., call on or address, 
H. A. BIRD, Gen’! Agt., Passenger Dept. Denver, Colo. 


H. CoLLBRAN, Gen’1 Mne. Cras. S. LEE, Gen’l F. A. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. DENVER, COLO, 























Scenic hine of the World. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. 
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COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND UTAH. 





“T RAVERSING the Switzerland of 

America, the scenery along its 
route being universally acknowledged 
jas the grandest, most varied, and most 
beautiful on the continent. 

‘‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,’’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 
arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle’’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 

This is the only line from the win- 
dow of whose cars the traveler can 
see the wonderful ‘“‘GARDEN OF THE 
Gops,’’ PIKE’s PEAK,”’ the ‘ROYAL 
GorGE,’’ ‘GRAND CANYON,’’ the 
**COLLEGIATE RANGE,’’ ‘* MARSHALL 
Pass,’’ where the road crosses the 
Continental Divide at an elevation of 
11.000 feet above the sea, the ‘* BLACK 
CANyoON,”’’ “CASTLE GATE,”’ **PRICE 
RIVER CANYON,’’ and a thousand 
objects of scenic beauty and world- 
wide fame. 

This is the only trans-continental 
line passing through Salt Lake City 
en route to or from San Francisco 
sand the Pacific Coast. The Tourist 
Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 
health and pleasure resort. 

For full information and for ele- 
gantly illustrated books, ‘* Manitou,” 
“Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘*Tourist 
Hand-Book,’’ and ‘‘Around the Cir- 
cle,’’ call on or address : 





CasTLE GATE. 


On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
W. B. COBB, Gen’! East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen’ Pass’r Ag’t, 


317 Broapway, N. Y. DENVER, COL. 


S. T. SMITH, General Manager, | A.S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager, 


DENVER, COL. DENVER, COL, 
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r Should always be used for Children while Teething. 
Se It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain, Cures Wind Colic and is the Best Remedy for 
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These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, 
and directly upon the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the 
advantage of its splendid vestibule express-train service, both east ‘and west, eee 
and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the country. Beco 
All ‘Baltimore and Ohio Trains stop at Deer Park and 

Oakland during the season. 

Electric lights have been introduced throughout the houses and grounds; 
Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming-pools provided for ladies and 
gentlemen; suitable grounds for lawn-tennis ; bowling-alleys and billiard rooms 
are here ; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho _ 


coaches, ‘ete., are kept for hire; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for the 
comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons. 


Rates, $80, $75 and $90 a month, according to Location. 
All communications should be addressed to 


GEO, D. DE SHIELDS, 
Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, 
CUMBERLAND, MD., 


Up to Jone 10, after that date, either DEER PARK or OAKLAND, 
Garrett County, Maryland. 


























A MONUMENTAL WORK. 


THE MEMORIAL HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


FROM ITS FIRST SETTLEMENT TO THE YEAR 1892. 





Edited by Gen. FAS. GRANT WILSON. 

In four royal octavo volumes of about 600 pages: each, of which the first volume 
will be rgady about November 15th, 1891, and it is expected that the others will follow at 
intervals of six months. The work, which will be printed by the De Vinne Press, and 
issued by the New York History Company, will be sold only by subscription. 


Persons desiring the work will please send their address to the publishers, and the 
volumes will be forwarded immediately on publication, postage prepaid. 


In presenting to the people of the great metropolis of the New World an accurate, 
exhaustive and trustworthy history of the city of New York, the publishers believe that 
they. are supplying something that will be appreciated and warmly welcomed by the 
community. The work wiil be prepared on the co-operative plan, many of the most 
eminent scholars and writers of the present time being contributors to its pages, and 
treating subjects to which they have given particular attention. 


Among these contributors may be mentioned the following well-known gentlemen : 


Hon. CHARLES P. DALY, Pror. EUGENE LAWRENCE, 

Rev. B. F. pz COSTA, D.D., Bishop HENRY C. POTTER, 

Rev. MORGAN DIX, D.D., Gen. MEREDITH READ, 

Dr. THEODORE W. DWIGHT, Dr. SAMUEL S. PURPLE, 

Mr. BERTHOLD FERNOW, Gen. T. F. RODENBOUGH, U. S. A., 
Mr. ROBERT LUDLOW FOWLER, Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Hon. JAMES W. GERARD, Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

Mr. ANDREW H. GREEN, Dr. JOHN GILMARY SHEA, 

Gen. OLIVER O. HOWARD, U. S. A., Mr. WILLIAM L. STONE, 

Hon. JOHN JAY, Mr. BAYARD TUCKERMAN. 





Gen. Jas. Grant Wilson, the author of several historical works and numerous valu- 
able memoirs, also the chief editor of the « Cyclopedia of American Biography,” in six 
octavo volumes, has been selected as the editor of this important work. Each volume 
will contain at least five steel engravings of distinguished characters connected with New 
York History, and about tcc beautiful vignette portraits, almost all accompanied by fac- 
simile autographs of the subjects; also several hundred views of historic scenes and 

_ houses, statues, birthplaces, residences, monuments and tombs of illustrious New Yorkers. 
Many rare portraits and original documents relating to early New York history, as far 
back as 1626, were recently obtained in England and Holland by General Wilson, and 
will appear in fac-simile in the first volume of this magnum opus. 


NEW YORK HISTORY COMPANY, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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expenses of the trip from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and 
Ashland, allowing the tourist ample time to visit principal 
points of interest. 
() TO PUGET SOUND. Tickets sold at this rate cover 
ol the round trip from Eastern terminals to Tacoma, Seattle, 
Se Victoria, or Portland. Passengers are allowed choice of route 
returning when securing tickets. 
() TO CALIFORNIA. Tickets should be called for going 
Qh or returning via Northern Pacific Railroad, thus enabling the 
“ge passenger to visit the wonderful cities of Helena, Butte, Spokane 
Falls, Tacoma, Seattle, and Portland, and the most beautiful sections of 
California and the great Northwest. 
() TO ALASKA. Tickets cover all expenses north of 
f [5 Tacoma, taking the passenger in view of the most splendid 
‘mountain peaks and the largest glaciers in the world. 
This trip through the inland passage can be made absolutely without dis- 
comfort from seasickness, 


giving particulars in regard to rates, routes, limits, 
Send steamer reservations, etc., or for, any special informa- 
for tion desired concerning a trip over the Dininc Car 
Ling, to any General or District Passenger Agent, 
Northern Pacific Railroad, or 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
G. P. & T. A., St, Paul Minn, 
J. M. HANNAFORD, 


Gen'l. Traf. Mgr. St. Paul Minn. 
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RAVERSING the Switzerland of 
America, the scenery along its 
route being universally acknowledged 
as the grandest, most varied, and most 
+ beautiful on the continent. 

‘SAROUND THE CIRCLE,’’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 
arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle’’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
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VER and SAN FRANCISCO. Through the heart of the Rocky 
MounrTains. The most comfortable, the safest and the grandest of all 
Trans-Continental Routes. 
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I’ you wish to advertise anything ani where at any | 
time write toGEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 





VERY one in need of information on the subject | 
of advertising will do well to obtain acopy of | 
“Book for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. | 
Mailed, postage paid, on receiptof price. Containsa | 
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To Colorado via | now dependent whose sons died frorn effect of 
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Only One Night On the Road: a idress 
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Through Sleepers, Chair Carsand Dining Cars. All : 
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Tourists tickets are now on sale, and can be had of 
ticket agents of all roads and at Burlington Route de- 
pots in Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis 

There is no better place than Coloraco for those seek- 
ing rest and pleasure. \ 
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Edited by Gen. FAS. GRANT WILSON. 


Persons desiring the work will please send their address to the publishers, and the 


volumes will be forwarded immediately on publication, postage prepaid. 


In presenting to the people of the great metropolis of the New World an accurate, 


_ exhaustive and trustworthy history of the city of New York, the publishers believe that 
they are supplying something that will be appreciated and warmly welcomed by the’ 
community. 'The work will be prepared on the co-operative plan, many of the’ most 
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able memoirs, also the chief editor of the “ Cyclopedia of American Biography, 
octavo volumes, has been selected as the editor of this important work. Each volume 
will contain at least five steel engravings of distinguished characters connected with New 
York History, and about 100 beautiful vignette portraits, almost all accompanied by fas. . 
simile autographs of the subjects; also several hundred views of’ historic scenes and 
houses, statues, birthplaces, residences, monuments and tombs of illustrious New Yorkers. 
Many rare portraits and original documents relating to early New York history, as far || 
back as 1626, were recently obtained in England and Holland by General Wilson, and | 
will aes in fac-simile in the frat volume of this magnum opus. 
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| Fastest Trains in Americage Shay 

( Scheduled for Passenger Traffic, run via g = = 4 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

New York, PHILADELPHIA, Ls 


BALTIMORE « WASHINCTON. 


Pullman Buffet Cars on all Day Trains. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars on all Night Trains. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Maintains a Complete Service of Ves- 


tibuled Express Trains 
——BETWEEN—— 


New York, Cincinnati, 
Dt. Louis and Chicago 
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PULLMAN 
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Running Through Without Change. 


"All B. & 0. Trains between the 
EAST and WEST 
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expenses of the trip from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and 
Ashland, allowing the tourist ample time to visit principal 
points of interest. 
(] TO PUCET SOUND. Tickets sold at this rate cover 
aR] the round trip from Eastern terminals to Tacoma, Seattle, 
a ‘Victoria, or Portland. Passengers are -allowed choice of route 
returning when securing tickets. 
() TO CALIFORNIA. Tickets should be called for going 
Qh or returning via Northern Pacific Railroad, thus enabling the 
Pa passenger to visit the wonderful cities of Helena, Butte, Spokane 
Falls, Tacoma, Seattle, and Portland, and the most beautiful sections of 
California and the great Northwest. 
() TO KANSAS. Tickets cover all expenses north of 
f (5 Tacoma, taking the passenger in view of the most splendid 
* mountain peaks and the largest glaciers in the world. 
This trip through the inland passage can be made absolutely without dis- 


comfort from seasickness, 





giving particulars in regard to rates, routes, limits, 
Send steamer reservations, etc., or for any special informa- 
for tion desired concerning a trip over the Dininc Car 
LinE, to any General or District Passenger Agent, 
Northern Pacific Railroad, or 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
z G. P. & T. A., St. Paul Minn. 
J. M. HANNAFORD, 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 14 West 141m Street, Cincinnati. 
Coventry, ENaLanp, 
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Scenic Line of the World. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. 


IN 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND UTAH. 











“T BAVERSING the Switzerland of 

America, the scenery along its 
route being universally acknowledged 
as the grandest, most varied, and most 
beautiful on the continent. 

‘‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,”’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 
2 arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle’”’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 

This is the only line from the win- 
dow of whose cars the traveler can 
;see the wonderful ‘GARDEN OF THE 
|Gops,’’ PIKE’s PEAK,’’ the ‘ROYAL 
GorGE,”’ “GRAND CANYON,’’ the 
BI <“ COLLEGIATE RANGE,”’’ “MARSHALL 
Pass,’’ where the road crosses the 
& Continental Divide at an elevation of 
11.000 feet above the sea, the ‘*‘ BLACK 
m CANYON,’ “CASTLE GATE,’’ ‘*PRICE 
RIVER CANYON,’’ and a thousand 
objects of scenic beauty and world- 
| wide fame. 

This is the only trans-continental 
line passing through Salt Lake City 
en route to or from San Francisco 
and the Pacific Coast. The Tourist 
2 Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 

i health and pleasure resort. 

For full information and for ele- 
gantly illustrated books, ‘‘ Manitou,” 
**Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘‘Tourist 
Hand-Book,’’ and ‘‘Around the Cir- 
cle,’’ call on or address : 





CASTLE GATE. 


On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
W. B. COBB, Gen’l East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen’! Pass’r Ag't, 


317 Broapway, N. Y. DENVER, COL. 


S. T. SMITH, General Manager, A.S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager. 


DENVER, COL. DENVER, COL. 
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‘COLORADO | MIDLAND RAILWAY. 









PIKE’S PEAK ROUTE. 


STANDARD GAUGE 


BETWEEN 


DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
AND PUEBLO. 











— Te 
Salt Bake Gity, 
Ogden, 
Pacific Goast, 


AND ALL NORTH-WEST 
VIA 


Manitou, [seadwWille, Aspen 
Glenwood Oprings. 





Scenery Unequalled. 
Equipment Unsurpassed. 














. Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tourists Cars between DEN- 

VER and SAN FRANCISCO. Through the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains. The most comfortable, the safest and the grandest of all 
Trans-Continental Routes. ; 


For Rates, Descriptive Pamphlet, etc., call on or address, 
H. A. BIRD, Gen'l Agt., Passenger Dept, Denver, Colo. 


H. COLL BRAN, Gen’1l Manager, CHAS. S. LEE, Gen’! P. A., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Denver, Colo, 
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No Prospectus 


--_\ for 1892. Why? Because these Reviews are 















essentially periodicals of the present day. They 
chronicle every advance in human progress, every 
new discovery, every new movement in Science, 
art and literature as well as the latest phases of 
religious and political discussion. ‘The reader is 
not kept waiting for the preparation of elaborate 
articles, but every month is supplied with the 
freshest thought of the world’s great writers and 
thinkers. These reviews are devoted so exclu- 


sively to matters of present and current interest 





that “features”? which form so large a part of 
magazine programmes can have no place in them. 


The Reviews stand alone on this platform. 


Specimen copies free on application. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, ForTNIGHTLY Review, WestT- 
MINSTER REviEw, each, $4.50 per year: any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all 
four, $16.00; single copies, 40 cents. EpinspurGH Review, Goasvency Review 
Scottish REviEw, each, $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50, all three, $10.50. single 
copies, $1.25 BLackwoop's MAGAZINE, $3.00 per year, single copies, 30 cents; 
with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. SHAKESPEARIANA, 


$2.00. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION 60, 


231 Broadway, New York. 
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A GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 



























THE ENCYCLOPALDIA BRITANNICA 


Complete in Twenty-five Volumes together with the American Sup- 
plement in Five Volumes. Total, Thirty Volumes, Quarto, 


Uniform, Good Type; Bound in Green Cloth, Marbled Edges. 
; This is the famous ALLEN REPRINT of the great ENcycLop@DIA BRITANNICA. It is the 


only complete reprint. It is a full and accurate copy of the latest English (ninth) edition. The 
matter it contains is, word for word, exactly the same. _It includes a// of the American arti- 
cles and all the marginal notes. All the eight thousand Maps and Illustrations—everything, with- 
out omission or addition. The famous ALLEN REPRINT is the on/y unmutilated and accurate re- 
print of the great work on the market. 


The American Supplement, in five | This full set of the Encylopedia 
Volumes, | Britannica contains 


Covers American ground which has not been done by Information equivalent to that of a library of a thous- 
the other twenty-five volumes of the Britranica and is | and volumes, so condensed as to furnish the informa- 
the work of American writers of highest standing. It | tion inthe least possible space, without omitting any- 
also contains forty-nine new maps, showing the very | thing necessary to the fullest understanding of the 
latest accessions of new States; treats also of the very subject. It treats of over 250,000 subjects. Each article 
latest development in invention and scientific progress, | is thoroughly exhaustive. It stands ready to answer 
and includes biographies of such men as Bismarck, | every question on physics, history, politics, trade, art, 
Blaine, etc., because the biography of no living man is | geography, philosophy, etc., to furnish the latest infor- 
admitted in the BritTanica. mation wanted on every subject. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: sien txo Reruns Tht ACCEPT: 


ANCE ORDER BLANK AT ONCE. 
on this, occasion, “obtain, from us chs | OU Out, Sign, And Mail Us The fol- 
great Encyclopedia in FOR 45 ()() ' 
handsome, durable § WV owing Oder, 


cloth binding, — imitation of half 
morocco--marbled edges. THE HENRY G. ALLEN CO., 739 AND 741 Broap 
way, New York. 


PA N () ‘ $15.00, | Sirs:—l accept your offer of the ‘‘ EncycLopepia- 
{ I ¢ When | Britannica,” twenty-five volumes, with the AMERICAN 

° SupPLEMENT, five volumes; total thirty volumes, bound 

you are notified that the books are ready for | in cloth, imitation of half ‘morocco. — I will send you 
delivery; $10.00 in two months; $10.00 two | $45,0o tor the same, payable by installments as follows: 


: : $15.00 when you notify me the volumes are ready for 
months later, and the . remainder in two delivery—this is not to be before December 15th; $10.00 
months still later, making the payment in | jntwo months thereafter; $10.00 in four months, and 
four easy installments. $10,00 in six months, until the entire $45.00are paid. It 

| is understood that if for any reason the work is not 


, satisfactory to me I can return it within three days 
RE \{ } \{ Bk You get the Veuy: latest | after receipt of same, and money will be refunded. 

4 4 4 edition, 30 volumes, uni- 
form in size and binding, elegantly bound 
in Green Cloth; imitation half morocco, all. | Nationat MaGazine. Pe bade teansaudas Bee 
printed from good type, edges marbled, etc. | Date,...........sc0000 ce. Stateyseees Pisa hs Ak 0 





Signed, DUM cia + 3 Raistehize ui sid ale bala wee dates 


The HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, 739-741 Broadway, New York. 
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essentially periodicals of the present day. They 


Because these Reviews are 


chronicle every advance in human progress, every 
new discovery, every new movement in Science, 
art and literature as well as the latest phases of 
religious and political discussion. ‘The reader is 
not kept waiting for the preparation of elaborate 
articles, but every month is supplied with the 
freshest thought of the world’s great writers and 
thinkers. ‘These reviews are devoted so exclu- 


sively to matters of present and current interest 





that “features” which form so‘ large a part of 
magazine programmes can have no place in them. 


The Reviews stand alone on this platform. 


Specimen copies free on application. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, ForTtNiIGHTLY Review, WEstT- 
MINSTER REviEw, each, $4.50 per year: any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all 
four, $16.00; single copies, 40 cents. EpinspurGH Review, uantency Review 
Scottish REviEw, each, $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50, all three, $10.50. single 
copies, $1.25 Bu iackwoop's MaGazing, $3.00 per year, single copies, 30 cents ; 
with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. SHAKESPEARIANA, 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO, 


231 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ENCYCLOPALDIA BRITANNICA 


Complete in Twenty-five Volumes together with the American Sup- 
plement in Five Volumes. Total, Thirty Volumes, Quarto, 
Uniform, Good Type; Bound in Green Cloth, Marbled Edges. 





This is the famous ALLEN REPRINT of the great ENcYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA. It is the 
only complete reprint. It is a full and accurate copy of the latest English (ninth) edition. The 
matter it contains is, word for word, exactly the same. It includes a// of the American arti- 
cles and all-the marginal notes. All the eight thousand Maps and Illustrations—everything, with- 
out omission or addition. The famous ALLEN REPRINT is the onv/y unmutilated and accurate re- 
print of the great work on the market. 


The American Supplement, in five | This full set of the Encylopzdia 
Volumes, Britannica contains 


Covers American ground which has not been done by 


Information equivalent to that of a library of a thous- 
the other twenty-five volumes of the Britranica and is 


| and volumes, so condensed as to furnish the informa- 
the work of American writers of highest standing. It | tion inthe least possible space, without omitting any- 
also contains forty-nine new maps, ——— the very | thing necessary to the fullest understanding of the 
latest accessions of new States; treats also of the very subject. It treats of over 250,000 subjects. Each article 
latest development in invention and scientific progress, is thoroughly exhaustive. It stands ready to answer 
and includes biographies of such men as Bismarck, | every question on physics, history, politics, trade, art, 
Blaine, etc., because the biography of no living manis | geography, philosophy, etc., to furnish the latest infor- 
admitted in the BritTanica. ' mation wanted on every subject. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: «icv sxonertnn THe ACCEPT: 


" ANCE ORDER BLANK AT ONCE. 
on ‘this occasion, ‘obtain. from us tie | OUb Out, Siga, And Mail Us The Fol- 
great Encyclopedia in FOR 45 ()() ' 
handsome, durable § We owing Order, 


cloth binding, — imitation of half 
morocco--marbled edges. THE HENRY G. ALLEN CO., 739 AND 741 Broap 
way, New York. 


PA N ’ $15.00, | Sirs:—I accept your offer of the ‘‘ ENcycLopepiA- 
t | De w hen | Brrrannica,” twenty-five volumes, with the AMERICAN 

ified th oe tale f | SUPPLEMENT, five volumes; total thirty volumes, bound 

you are notified t lat the books are ready for | in cloth, imitation of half morocco. — I will send you 
delivery; $10.00 in two months; $10.00 two | $45,00 for the same, payable by installments as follows: 


: ‘ | $15.00 when you notify me the volumes are ready for 
months later, and the remainder in two delivery—this is not to be before December 15th; $10.00 


months still later, making the payment in | jn two months thereafter; $10.00 in four months, and 
four easy installments. $r0,00 in six months, until the entire $45.coare paid. It 
is understood that if for any reason the work is not 


, satisfactory to me I can return it within three days 
RE i I \{ BR R You get the v chy latest after receipt of same, and money will be refunded. 

4 4 edition, 30 volumes, uni- 
form in size and binding, elegantly bound 
in Green Cloth; imitation half morocco, all: | Nationat Macazine. 
printed from good type, edges marbled, etc. | Date,.... 


Signed, Name 





The HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, 739-741 Broadway, New York. 
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OLID TRAINS” 


BETWEEN 





las 
iagara Fall; 


W‘C-RINEARSON 


Ger] Pass°" 


PENSIONS. 


THE DISABILITY BILL IS LAW. 
SOLDIERS, DISABLED SINCE THE WAR ARE 
ENTITLED, Dependent widows and parents 
now dependent whose sons died from effect of 
If you wish your 


ge erg 


"NEWYORK: 


army service are included. 
claim speedily and successfully prosecuted 


address 
JAMES TANNER. 


Late Commissioner of Pensions, Wasuincton, D. C. 


I SHALL SOON ISSUE 


FINE CATALOGUE 


OF 


AMERICANA 


GF GENERAL CHARACTER, 
It will be 


Including many rare and desirable items. 
sent FREE on application. 













f nee 


‘DUROBERTE pg gsengeAgt 
Asst Gen! * cuicasco-ite 


To Colorado via 
BURLINCTON ROUTE 
Only One Night On the Road: 


Leave Chicago at 1:30 P. M., or * Louis at 8:25 A. 
M., and arrive Denver 6: 45 ‘Pp. M ., the next day 
Through Sleepers, Chair Carsand Dining Cars. All 
railways from the East connect with these trains and 
with similar trains 77a Burlington Route to Denver, 
leaving Chicago at 6:10 P, M., St. Louis at 8:15 P. M. 
and Peoria at 3:20 P. M. and 8:00 P. M 

Tourists tickets are now on sale, and can be had of 
ticket agents of all roads and at Burlington Route de- 
pots in Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis 

There is no better place than Colorado for those seek- 
ing rest and pleasure 


I WANT TO,(BUY 


S$1LO,O00O0 


WORTH OF 


Autograph Letters, 
OLD MSS. PAPERS, 


Historical Documents, 
Relating to American History or connected 
with famous people, especially 
George Washington. 





William Evarts Benjamin, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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EFFECTUALLY 
PROMOTES 


THE 


LUXURIANT 
GROWTH 


AND 


BEAUTY 
THE HAIR 
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GREY 
PREVENTS 
DANDRUFF 


















TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First 
class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices, 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes, Ma 
chines sold on monthly payments, Any Instru- 
ment manuf: a: . privilegetoexamine, 
EXCHANGING ASPECIALTY. Wholesale prices 
to dealers, Mlustrated Catalogues Free, 
TYPEWRITE 31 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, §296 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

















FETY FROM RUNAWAYS 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED WITH THIS BI 
Ay to run, and shoo! 





IMPARTS A RICH GLOSS TO HAIR OF ALL SHADES. 
KEEPS THE SCALP HEALTHY. 


KATHAIRON is a Scientific Compound that Cleanses the 
Scalp, Stimulates the Natural Growth, Health and Beauty of the 
Hair, making it Sott, Silky and Vigorous, giving it Length and 
Strength, and CONTAINS NOTHING INJURIOUS. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CKO OOOO OOOO ODD DIDI IDI II IIO 





SUR ROR RRR ORO ROR ORION 


An Old Nurse for Children. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 


Soothing Syrup, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


Should always be used for Children while Teething. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain, Cures Wind Colic and is the Best Remedy for 
Diarrhoea. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 








Advertising. 
[* you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 


time write toGEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 





LITY will _ 


GAUTSCHI'S 
Music Boxes 
the most per 
fect and dura- 

ble made. 
They play Se 
lections from 


ES TAB. 
1324 


1030 2 
Cheshutst 


Light Operar 
and the mo-1 


Popular Music 











VERY one in need of information on the subject 
of advertising willdo well to obtain a copy of 
““Book for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper 
Directory of all the best papers and class journals; 
gives the circulation rating of every one, anda good 
dealof information about rates and other matters 
peraiaing to the business of advertising. Address 
OWELL’S ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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A GOOD RECORD. 


Promise little—do much. 

You get business that way; cash; friends. 

You will not have to ask for favors—they’ ll come. 

Fact proves this. 

Take the case of Drs. Starkey & Palen. 

Twenty ‘e ago their Compound Oxygen treatment began its good 
work. 

It restored invalids to health. 

Cured chronic diseases—cured them permanently. 

Cured them in Nature’s way. 

Provided strength—aroused circulation—gave something fit to circulate. 

As a result—Drs. Starkey & Palen have the largest general practice 
in the country. 

The Compound Oxygen treatment gets directly to the breathing surfaces. 

It is immediately appropriated; 

Circulation carries it to every hungry need; 

The diseased point assimilates it; 

Then—recovery. 





EDWARD L. WILSON, Editor of WILSON’S |W. H. Worruincron, Editor, Mew 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, indorses the South, Birmingham, Ala. 
Compound Oxygen Treatment heartily. Jupce H. P. VRoomMan, Quenemo, 
———- Kan. 


Drs. Starkey & PALEN ARE ALSO peceenpiewed TO REFER Mrs Mary A. LIVERMORE, Melrose, 
TO THE FOLLOWING NAMED WELL-KNOWN Minas 


MEN AND WOMEN: 
Dr. O. A. Darsy, President of Col- JUDGE R. S. VoorHEEs, New York 
umbia (S. C.) Female College. City. 
Rev. A. A. Jounson, President Wes- Mk. E. C. Knicut, Philadelphia. 
leyan University, Fort Worth, Tex. | Hon. W. W. Scuuy ter, Easton, Pa. 
Dr. SPENCE, President Grant Memor- | Fipetia M. Lyon, Waimea, Hiawaii, 
ial University, Athens, Tenn. Sandwich Islands. 

WarreEN A. CHANDLER, President | ALEXANDER RITCHIE, Inverness, Scot- 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga. | land. 

J. D. Locan, D.D., President Central | Mrs. MANUEL V. OrTEGa, Fresnillo, 
University, Richmond, Ky. | Zacatecas, Mexico. 

BisHop Benabs, of Philadelphia, Pa. | Mrs. Emma Cooper, Utilla, Spanish 

BisHop Cast et, of Elkhart, Ind. | Honduras, Central America. 


Rey. Victor L. Conrap, Editor | J. Cops, Casablanca, Morocco. 
Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. | M. V. AsHprook, Red Bluff, Cal. 

Rev. Cuartes W. Cusuinc, D.D., | Jacop Warp, BowraL, New South 
Rochester, N. Y. Wales. 

Hon. Wo. PENN Nixon, Editor /nter- | And thousands of others in every 
Ocean, Chicago, III. | part of the world. 





Ask Drs. Starkey & Palen for their 200-page book. It will tell 
you who have been cured by the Compound Oxygen treatment, and 
show where they live. 


The book will be sent, entirely free of charge, to any one address- 
ing DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
No. 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 58 Church Street, Toronto, 
Canada. : 








Fastest Trains in America 


Scheduled for Passenger Traffic, ran via 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


__ BETWEEN——_ 


New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON. 


Pullman Buffet Cars on all Day Trains. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars on all Night Trains. 


TRE BALTIMORE % OHIO R. R. 


Maintains a Complete Service of Ves- 
tibuled Express Trains 


New York, Cincinnati, 
Dt, Louis and Chicago 


EQUIPPED WITH 
PULLMAN 


is Palace + Sleeping + Cars, 


y y' Bunning —— Without Change. 


” All B.& 0. Trains between the 
EAST and WEST 


il 
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a i by RUN VIA WASHINCTON. 
F ape PRINCIPAL OFFICHS: 
211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 15 Broadway, New York. 
gth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Comer B Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md, 
 adirbage adele Avenue, Washington, D.C, Corner Wood St. and Fifth Ave., sears Pa, 
er 4th aud Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill 
J. T. QDELL, os CHAS 0. SCULL, 


General Manager. BALTIMORE, MD. Gen, Pass. Agent. 
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concerned it will be unsurpassed by any publication ever issued in New York. 


- Mr. Rosert Lup.Low Fow er. 


. Observer. 

















The most important literary event of the season.—New York Advertiser. 


= NOW READY. === 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


M EMORIAL HISTORY OF THE CITY OF | 
NEw YORK. | 
The Most Elaborate Work Ever Prepared. on an American City. 


To be completed in four royal octavo volumes of about 600 pages each 
and illustrated with not less than 1000 portraits, views of historic houses, 
scenes, statues, tombs, mente maps, and fac-similes of autographs and 








ancient documents. 
The work will be printed by the De Vinne Press, which is equivalent to 


saying that so far.as presswork, illustrations and general manufacture are 


The entire work will be edited by Gen. James GRANT WILSON, with the 
co-operation of the following well-known and scholarly writers, af of whom 


will contribute special articles to its pages: 
Mr. GEorGE PELLEw. 
BisHop Henry C. Potter. 
GEN. JoHN MEREDITH READ. 
Dr. SAMUEL S. PuRPLE. 
Gen. T. F. Ropensovuea, U.S.A. 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Rev. Puivip Scuarr, D.D. 

Dr. JoHN GiLMARY SHEA, 

Mr. JoHN AUSTIN STEVENS. 

Mr. WIi.iiaM L. STONE, 

Mr. Cuas. R. HILDEBURN. Mr. Bavarp TUCKERMAN. 

Gen. O. O Howarp, U.S.A. Rev. AsHBeLt G, VERMILYE, D.D. 
Hon. Joun Jay. GEN. ALEXANDER’S. WEBB. 
Pror. EvGeEne LAWRENCE. 


Hon. Jonn BicELow. 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway. 
Hon. Cuarzes P. Daty. 
Rev. B. F. De Costa, D.D. 
‘Rev. Morcan Dix, S.T.D. 
Dr. TuEopore W. Dwicur. 
Mr. BERTHOLD FERNow. 


Hon. James W. GERARD. 
Mr. ANDREW H. GREEN. 











; PRESS ENDORSEMENTS. 

The local importance alone of this superb undertaking lifts it above the ordinary field of 
mere ‘* book notices.” It is sufficient to say of the work itself that it will cover and include 
every item of importance, or even of interest in our whole history. In. “paper, typography, 
illustrations and binding it is unsurpassed by any previous publication of the kind from 
any press in this city.—New York Advertiser. “> 

Nothing has been neglected to produce a work of the greatest beauty and substantial 
usefulness.— The /ndependent. 


An elaborate and valuable work. It will be a permanent literary reabiod, New York 


Of the books called forth by the approaching celebration of the discovery of the New 
World none will comment itself more strongly than the Memorial History of the City of 

- New York.—New York Sun. 
It will be welcomed not only by the people of the great metropolis, but by the, citizens 


of the country generally.—New York World. 
A work any New Yorker would be glad to have in his library.— Mew York flerale. 





— PUBLISHED BY — 
NEW YORK HISTORY CO., 132 Nassau Street, New York, 
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p. * orther Nn Pas cusrain 
: a Pacific ~ NATIONAL PARK, 


PACIFIC 


‘Railroad. © 


, AND ALASKA. 
4] | (|) TO YELLOWSTONE PARK. Tickets cover al 

















expenses of the trip from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and 
Ashland, allowing the tourist ample time to visit principal 
tty points of interest. 
2x $ ’ () TO PUGET SOUND. Tickets sold at this rate cover 
ee x the round trip from Eastern terminals to Tacoma, Seattle, 
ae Victoria, or Portland. Passengers are allowed choice of route 
_ returning when securing tickets. 
out () TO CALIFORNIA. Tickets should be called for going 
sh or returning via Northern Pacific Railroad, thus enabling the 
vo, passenger to visit the wonderful cities of Helena, Butte, Spokane 
Falls, Tacoma, Seattle, and Portland, and the most beautiful sections of 
California and the great Northwest. 
at () TO KANSAS. Tickets cover all expenses north of 
$: [5 Tacoma, taking the passenger in view of the most splendid 
‘mountain peaks and the largest glaciers in the world. 
This trip through the inland passage can be made absolutely without dis- 
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The Most Elaborate Work Ever Prepared on an American City. 








To be completed in four royal octavo volumes of about 600 pages each 
and illustrated with not less than 1000 portraits, views of historic houses, 
scenes, statues, tombs, monuments, maps, and fac-similes of autographs and 
ancient documents. 

The work will be printed by the De Vinne Press, which is equivalent to 
saying that so far as presswork, illustrations and general manufacture are 
‘concerned it will be unsurpassed by any publication ever issued in New York. 

The entire work will be edited by Gen. JAaMEs GRANT WILSON, with the 
co-operation of the following well-known and scholarly writers, all of whom 
will contribute special articles to its pages: 


Hon. Joun BIGELow. 

Mr. Moncvure D. Conway. 
Hon. CuHar.es P. Daty. 
Rev. B. F. De Costa, D.D. 
Rev. Morcan Dix, S.T.D. 
Dr. THEODORE W. DwiIGhHr. 
Mr. BERTHOLD FERNOW. 
Mr. Rosert LuDLOwW Fow ter. 
Hon. James W. GERARD. 
Mr. ANDREW H. GREEN. 
Mr. Cuas. R. HILDEBURN. 


Mr. GEorGE PELLEwW. 
BisHop Henry C. PoTTer. 
GEN. JoHN MEREDITH READ. 
Dr. SAMUEL S. PURPLE. 


GEN. T. F. RopensoueGH, U.S.A. 


Hon. THEODOxK ROOSEVELT. 
Rev. Puitip Scuarr, D.D. 
Dr. JoHn GILMARY SHEA. 
Mr. JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS. 
Mr. WILtIAM L. STONE. 

Mr. BAYARD TUCKERMAN. 





Rev. ASHBEL G. VERMILYE, D.D. 


Gen. O. O Howarp, U.S.A. 
GEN. ALEXANDER S. WEBB. 


Hon. Joun Jay. 
Pror. EUGENE LAWRENCE. 





PRESS ENDORSEMENTS. 

The local importance alone of this superb undertaking lifts it above the ordinary field of 
mere ‘* book notices.” It is sufficient to say of the work itself that it will cover and include 
every item of importance, or even of interest in our whole history. In paper, typography, 
illustrations and binding it is unsurpassed by any previous publication of the kind from 
any press in this city.— Mew York Advertiser. 

Nothing has been neglected to produce a work of the greatest beauty and substantial 
usefulness.— The Independent. 

An elaborate and valuable work. It will be a permanent literary treasure.—A’ew York 
Observer. 

Of the books called forth by the approaching celebration of the discovery of the New 
World none will comment itself more strongly than the Memorial History of the City of 
New York.—Mew York Sun. 

It will be welcomed not only by the people of the great metropolis, but by the citizens 


of the country generally.— New York World. 
A work any New Yorker would be glad to have in his library.—New York Herald. 





— PUBLISHED BY — 


NEW YORK HISTORY CO., 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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An elaborate and valuable work. It will be a permanent literary treasure.—Mew York 
Observer. 

Of the books called forth by the approaching celebration of the discovery of the New 
World none will commend itself more strongly than the Memorial History of the City of 
New York.—MNew York Sun. é 

It will be welcomed not only by the people of the great metropolis, but by the citizens 
of the country generaily.—ew York World. 

A work any New Yorker would be glad to have in his library.— ew York Herald. . 
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NEW YORK HISTORY CO., 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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oing Abroad? 





TRAVELERS’ 
CHEQUES 


OF THE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Ciréular Notes, and Half the Cost. 
Available at over 20,000 places in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and elsewhere. 
Travelers’ Signature secures and identifies him, 

Cashed by an Extended List of Bankers. 

Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on Cheque will be paid. 

No Commission or Discounts whatever. 

Principal Hotels Receive them in settlement of accounts. 

Cheques issued for $10, $20, $50 and $100 each, with the Foreign Equivalents, in 
any quantity, and ean be divided among members of a family or party. 
Cheques, Rates, and further particulars can be obtained from any Agent 
of the AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., from Banks or Bankers representing us 

throughout the United States and Canada, or at the 


Principal Office of the Company, 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Scenic hine of the World. 


) THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. 


—IN— 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND UTAH. 


RAVERSING the Switzerland of 
America, the scenery along its 
route being universally acknowledged 
as the grandest, most varied, and most 
beautiful on the continent. 

‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,’’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 
| Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 
arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle’’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 

This is the only line from the win- 
dow of whose cars the traveler can 
see the wonderful ‘GARDEN OF THE 
Gops,”’ PIKE’s PEAK,”’ the ‘ROYAL 
GorGE,”’ *“‘GRAND CANYON,”’ the 

B S*COLLEGIATE RANGE,’’**‘ MARSHALL 
Pass,’’ where the road crosses the 
Continental Divide at an elevation of 
11.000 feet above the sea, the ** BLACK 
CANYON,”’ “*‘CASTLE GATE,”’ “* PRICE 
RIVER CANYON,’” and a thousand 
objects of scenic beauty and world- 
wide fame. 

This is the only trans-continental 
line passing through Salt Lake City 
en route to or from San Francisco 
and the Pacific Coast. The Tourist 
Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 
health and pleasure resort. 

For full information and for ele- 
gantly illustrated books, ‘‘Manitou,”’ 
“‘Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘‘Tourist 

CASTLE GATE Hand-Book,’’ and ‘‘Around the Cir- 
cfe,’’ call on or address : 


On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
W. B. COBB, Gen’ East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen’ Pass’r Ag’t, 


317 Broapway, N. Y. DENVER, COL. 


S. T. SMITH, General Manager, -A.S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager. 


DENVER, COL. DENVER, COL. 
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PIKE’S PEAK ROUTE. 
STANDARD GAUGE 


BETWEEN 


Denver, Colorado Springs, and 


Pueblo 





Salt fake Gity, 
Ogden, 
Pacifie Goast, 
AND ALL NORTH-WEST 


VIA 


Manitou, [Sead ville, Aspen 


AND 


Glenwood Oprings. 


Scenery Unequalled. 
Equipment Unsurpassed. 





HROUGH Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tourists Cars between DEN- 

® VER and SAN FRANCISCO. Through the heart of the Rocky 

Mountains. The most comfortable, the safest and the grandest of all 
Trans-Continental Routes. 


For Rates, Descriptive Pamphlet, etc., call on or address, 
H. A.1 BIRD, Gen’! Agt., Passenger Dept., Denver, Colo. 


H. COLL BRAN, Gen’1 Manager, CHAS, S. LEE, Gen’! P. A., 
Colorado Springs, Colo, : Denver, Colo 
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for 1892. Why? Because these Reviews are 





essentially periodicals of the present day. ‘They 
chronicle every advance in human progress, every 
new discovery, every new movement in science, 
art and literature as well as the latest phases of 
religious and political discussion. ‘The reader is 
not kept waiting for the preparation of elaborate 
articles, but every month is supplied with the 
freshest thought of the world’s great writers and 
thinkers. ‘These reviews are devoted so exclu- 


sively to matters of present and current interest 





that “features”.which form so large a part of 
magazine programmes can have no place in them. 


The Reviews stand alone on this platform. 


Specimen copies free on application. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NineTeentn Century, CONTEMPORARY REviEw, ForTNIGHTLY REviEW, WEsT- 
MINSTER REviEw, each, $4.50 per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all 
four, $16.00; single copies, 40 cents. EpinBuRGH REviEw, Guantency REviEw, 
Scottish REviEw, each, $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50, all three, $10.50, single 
copies, $1.25 Biackwoop’s MaGazink, $3.00 per year, single copies, 30 cents ; 
with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. SHAKESPEARIANA, 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION 60, 


231 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ENCYCLOPALDIA BRITANNICA 


Complete in Twenty-five Volumes together with the American Sup- 


plement in Five Volumes. 


Total, Thirty Volumes, 


Quarto, 


Uniform; Good Type; Bound in Green Cloth, Marbled Edges. 





This is the famous ALLEN REPRINT of the great ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
It is a full and accurate copy of the latest English (ninth) edition. The 


only comple reprint. 


matter it contains is, word for word, exactly the same. 
All the eight thousand Maps and Illustrations—everything, with- 
The famous ALLEN REPRINT is the ov/y unmutilated and accurate re- 


cles and all the marginal notes, 
out omission or addition, 
print of the great work on the market. 


It is the 


It includes a// of the American arti- 





The American Supplement, in five 
Volumes, 


Covers American ground which has not been done by 
the other twenty-five volumes of the Brirranica and is 
the work of American writers of highest standing. It 
also contains forty-nine new maps, showing the very 
latest accessions of new States; treats also of the very 
latest development in invention and scientific progress, 
and includes biographies of such men as Bismarck, 
Blaine, etc., because the biography of no living man is 
admitted in the Britranica, 





This full set of the Encylopzdia 
Britannica contains 


Information equivalent to that of a library of a thous- 
and volumes, so condensed as to furnish the informa- 
tion in the least possible space, without omitting any- 
thing necessary to the fullest understanding of the 
subject. It treats of over 250,000 subjects. Each article 
is thoroughly exhaustive. It stands ready to answer 
every question on physics, history, politics, trade, art, 
geography, philosophy, etc., to furnish the latest infor- 
mation wanted on every subject. 


(SEE BELOW.) READ CAREFULLY, 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER: sic, sxbdituiank trode 


Readers of THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE may, 
on this occasion, obtain from us _ this 
great Encyclopedia in 
handsome, durable Si OR 45,00, 
cloth binding, — imitation of half 
morocco--marbled edges. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: Se2% 


you are notified that the books are ready for 
delivery; $10.00 in two months; $10.00 two 
months later, and the remainder in two 
months still later, making the payment in 


four easy installments. 

RK \| | \| Br You get the very latest 
Wa 4444 edition, 30 volumes, uni- 
form in size and binding, elegantly bound 
in Green Cloth; imitation half morocco, all 
printed from good type, edges marbled, etc. 





The HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, 739-741 Broadway, New York. 


Cut Out, Sign, And Mail -Us The fol- 
owing Order, 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN CO., 739 AnD 741 BroaD 
way, New York. 


Sirs:—I accept your offer of the ‘* ENcycLopEDIa- 


BriTANNnIcA,” twenty-five volumes, with the AMERICAN 
SupPpLEMENT, five volumes; total thirty volumes, bound 
in cloth, imitation of half morocco.. I will send you 
$45,00 tor the same, payable by installments as follows: 
$15.00 when you notify me the volumes are ready for 
delivery—this is not to be before December 15th; $10.00 
in two months thereafter; $10.00 in four months, and 
$10.00 in six months, until the entire $45.0oare paid. It 
is understood that if for any reason the work is not 
satisfactory to me I can return it within three days 
after receipt of same, and money will be refunded. 


Signed, NGWihiveds .ncdecasss soscees deae6iedones 
NaTIONAL MAGAZINE. Py Ordiseievsctiatevdsices Pri 
DIAG es cbc vioad ida caesegesas State,.ccce..sccccceves eee 
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OUR CARDS ARE USED BY THE LEAD- 
ING CLUBS AND ARMY AND NAVY. 
Sample Pack mailed on receipt of 25c. 


Be sure you see the word TRITON 


on the box and wrapper of each pack. 
Ask for 'l RLTONS; they are double 
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* Hall.” 


THE 


New Model 





A Perfect sypewriter Best Manifolder, 
TERMS TO AGENTS LIBERAL. 


Portable, Inexpensive. Writes all Languages. Read 
Mr. Howells’ Opinion. 

‘*I wish to express my very best satisfac- 
tion with the Hall Typewriter. Impressions 
and alignment are both more perfect than 
any other typewriter that I know, and it is 
simply a pleasure to use. It is delightfully 
simply and manageable. 

W. D. HOWELLS.” 


Send for Catalogue and Specimen of Work. 


Address X, TYPEWRITER CO., 


611 Washington St., Boston, 
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An Old Nurse for Children. 
MRS; WINSLOW'S 


Soothing Syrup, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


Should always be used for Children while Teething. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain, Cures Wind Colic and is the Best Remedy for 
Diarrhoea, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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| 6 Choice Snares, each Bde. 3 set Too 
packet 1d5c. 
Any one not now a subscriber can have Vick’s MaGaZINE one year free, who orders $2 





Garden Pea “ Charmer,” packet......... 15c. 

Potato “ American Wonder, ”? per Ib., 
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WICK'S FLORAL GUIDE, 
person intereste lowers or 
cents, which may Pvp deducted from first order. 


A packet of 40-Ib. Oat FREE with each order when desired. 









For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
. For sale at 


Y sealed on receipt of 240c.3 also Disfigure- 
‘ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittin sy Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, » removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m, to 8 p.m 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
class Second-hand Instruments at half neva 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes, Mae 
chines sold on evuredship —. Any Instru- 
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Fi gs prices 
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HEADQUARTERS, §296 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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DR. &. B. BRITT, 237 COLLEGE PLACE, NE 
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The reasons why ‘‘ THE NATIONAL MAGA- 
ZINE” is the best publication to advertisers 
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It is read by the best class of people. 

Has been in existence for the past eight 
years, and has never been used as an adver- 
tising medium. 

For rates address 


D. DAVID, Manager, 
132 Nassau St., N. Y: 
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“ALL WISE MEN LEARN LESSONS FROM HISTORY.” 


Where there was one in use five years ago, ten are now used. 





THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


Hartford, Conn., Manufacturers, 


237 Broapway, New York. 


14 West 141 Street, Cincinnati. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1003 Arcuw Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Coventry, Enatanp. 


TO-DAY. 


Published Weekly at One Dollar 


per Year. 


VOLUME Iil. roe No. 70,) 


nseums POLITICS LITE — 


Industrial. 


Special and Complete Reports of ALL the 
State LEGISLATURES. Also, abstracts of 
Proceedings in Congress, British Parlia- 
ment, French Chamber of Deputies, German 
Reichstag. 

The only guide to sound politics in the 
United States. 

Subscribe at once. Trial, 10 cents a month. 
Address 


‘TO-DAY, 


5 SOMERSET STREET, BosTon, Mass, 
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Corner 4th aud Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 193 Clark Street, Chicago, IIL. 
~ J. T. ODELL, CHAS 0. SCULL, 














Fastest Trains in America 


Scheduled for Passenger Traffic, run via 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


—_BETW EE N—— 


New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE « WASHINCTON. 


Pullman Buffet Cars on all Day Trains. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars on all Night Trains. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Maintains a Complete Service of Ves- 
tibuled Express Trains 





——- BETWEEN: 


New York, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and Chicago 


EQUIPPED WITH 
PULLMAN 
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| Before Consumption op 





= | Before’ you are willth gp oprar rales 


If we could get you to properly value your healthy | 
weight, you would probably be in no danger of ‘ever 


having consumption at all. 





Consumption would not disappear entirely, because there | 
are sudden onsets of it that cannot be stopped, so far as | 
we now know; and because there are inherited tendencies | 
toward. it ie) persistent that we cannot overcome ‘them, so | 
far .as we now know. 
iE We are all exposed to consumption; often; every one | 
lof us; no one escapes the germ. “We do not all get 
it. The reason is that we are generally in too good 


condition to gét it. The germ does not grow unless we 





are weak. 
{ 


' It is true that we do not know exactly what this 
means, this’ being weak; but we know the sign of it— 
losing our healthy weight; the remedy— fat; and how 
to get it—by careful living, of which Scott’s Emulsion 
lof cod-liver oil is sometimes a necessary part. 


If we could get you to value your healthy weight, your 


| 
| 


normal plumpness, your fat, you would be almost safe. 


How to restore your healthy weight, if you are losing it, told in a book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free to those who write for it to Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver oil, at any drug-store, $1. 
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The most important literary event of the season.—New York Advertiser. 


os a == NOW READY. === 


os "MEMORIAL HISTORY OF THE City OF 
a _-. NEW YORK. 


The Most Elaborate Work Ever Prepared on an American City. 
































To be completed in four royal octavo volumes of about 600 pages each 
and illustrated with not less than 1000 portraits, views of historic’ houses, 
scenes, statues, tombs, monuments, maps, and fac-similes of autographs and 
ancient documents. 

The work will be printed by the De Vinne Press, which is equivalent to 
saying that so far as presswork, illustrations and general manufacture are 
«|| concerned it will be unsurpassed by any publication ever issued in New York. 
The entire work will be edited by Gen. James GRANT WILSON, with the 
co-operation of the following well-known and scholarly writers, all of whom 
will contribute special articles to its pages: 





Hon. Joun BIGELow: Mr. GEorGE PELLEW. 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway. BisHop Henry C. Potter. 
Hon. CHar.es P. Day. GEN. JOHN MEREDITH READ. 
Rev. B. F. De Costa, D.D. . Dr. SaMvuEt S. PurPLE. 
: Rev. Morcan Dix, S.T.D. GEn. T. F.. RopenzouGu, U.S.A. 
oe Dr. THEODORE W. DwicHr. Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
- Mr. BERTHOLD FERNow. Rev. Putuip Scuarr, D.D. 
Se Mr. Rogert LupLow Fow er. - Dr. Joun Gitmary SHEA. 
Hon. James W. GERARD. Mr. JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS, 
: Mr. ANDREW H. GREEN. Mr. WILLIAM L. STONE. 
. Mr. Cuas. R. HILDEBURN. Mr. BAYARD TUCKERMAN. 
ey Gren. O.O Howarp, U.S.A. Rev. AsHBEL G. VERMILYE, D.D. 
=~ || Hon. Joun Jay. Gen. ALEXANDER S. WEBB. 
ate Pror,. EUGENE LAWRENCE. 





PRESS ENDORSEMENTS. 
The local importance alone of this superb undertaking lifts it above the Ofdinary field of 
mere ‘‘ book notices.” It.is sufficient to say of the work itself that it will cover and include 


WEE 





Of the books called forth by the approaching celebration of the discovery of the New 
World none will commend itself more strongly than the Memorial History of the City of 
«di. New York.—New York Sun. 

It will be welcomed not only by the people of the great metropolis, but by the citizens 
“H  of-the country generally. —New York World. 
: “ A‘ work any New. Yorker would be glad to have in his library.—New York Herald, 


— PUBLISHED BY — 


“NEW YORK HISTORY CO., 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


5 . every item of importance, or even of interest in our whole history. In paper, typography, 

- “© . illustrations and binding it is unsurpassed by any previous publication of the kind from 

: 7 any press in this city.—NMew York Advertiser. 
is ed ‘ae Nothing has been neglected to hae a work of the greatest beauty and substantial 
og Py ~ usefulness.— The Independent. 

5 ty An elaborate and valuable work. It will be a permanent literary treasure.—A’ew York 

8 Observer. : | 
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WESTERN REAL ESTATE SPECULATION FIFTY 
Years AGo_. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ Howard Louis Conard 667 


A Famous Chicago Auction House—Nathaniel J. Brown. 


EDITORIAL AND HisroricaL NOorTes , ‘ : , 678 


Local Historical Work, by Danvers Historijcal’Society—Genesis of Massachusetts 
Town and Town Meeting—Death of Dr. John Dawson Gilmary Shea. 
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The American Revolution. 
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TRAVELERS’ 






CHEQUES 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ExPREss Co. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circular Notes, and Half the Cost. 
Available at over 20,000 places in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and elsewhere. 
Travelers’ Signature secures and identifies him, 

Cashed by an Extended List of Bankers. 

Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on Cheque will be paid. 

No Commission or Discounts whatever. — 

Principal Hotels Receive them in settlement of accounts. 

Cheques issued for $10, $20, $50 and $100 each, with the Foreign Equivalents, in 
any quantity, and ean be divided among members of a family or party. 
Cheques, Rates, and further particulars can be obtained from any Agent 
of the AMERICAN EXPRESS C0., from Banks or Bankers representing us 

throughout the United States and Canada, or at the 


Principal Office of the Company, 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Scenic Line of the World. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. 


IN 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND UTAH. 











= ‘ “TRAVERSING the Switzerland of 


America, the scenery along its 













| route being universally acknowledged 
| as the grandest, most varied, and most 
__ _, beautiful on the continent. 

= ‘“‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,”’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 
®| Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 
# arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle’’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 

This is the only line from the win- 
dow of whose cars the traveler can 
see the wonderful ‘GARDEN OF THE 
im Gops,’’ PIKE’s PEAK,’’ the **ROYAL 
GorGE,”’ *“*GRAND CANYON,’’ the 
g S*COLLEGIATE RANGE,”’’ ‘* MARSHALL 
Pass,’’ where the road crosses the 
® Continental Divide at an elevation of 
11.000 feet above the sea, the ‘‘ BLACK 
fy CANYON,”’ ‘CASTLE GATE,”’’ ‘PRICE 
® RivER CANYON,’’ and a thousand 
objects of scenic beauty and world- 
#4) wide fame. 

This is the only trans-continental 
line passing through Salt Lake City 
en route to or from San Francisco 
Wee and the Pacific Coast. The Tourist 
OAs Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 
health and pleasure resort. 

For full information and for ele- 
gantly illustrated books, ‘‘Manitou,”’ 
*“*Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘*Tourist 
Hand-Book,’’ and ‘*‘Around the Cir- 
cle,’’ call on or address : 


CASTLE GATE. 
On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


W. B. COBB, Gen’l East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen'l Pass’r Ag't, 
317 Broapway, N. Y. DENVER, COL. 


S. T. SMITH, General Manager, A. S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager. 


DENvER, COL, DENVER, COL. 
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KOGH + 4(OSPITAL 
_SANITARIUM 


———For Consumptives. 


























HE KOCH HOSPITAL SANITARIUM at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains offers to the invalids suffering from consumption or 
any other disease of the respiratory organs, unsurpassed advan- 

tages for effecting a curE. The climate, with its rarified atmosphere, 
acts upon the system as a neutral stimulant, a stimulant that is NoT 
FOLLOWED by subsequent harmless reactions and supplies thereafter 
the only condition under which the possibility of a CURE can be 
entertained. As science and experience has fully demonstrated, 
under such conditions as above mentioned the Kocu SaNITARIUM 


has been able to carry out the treatment with 


KOCH’S [YMPH 


with a success unsurpassed by any other institution in the world 
as its record of cases DISCHARGED AS CURED fully proves. For 
turther particulars address 


S. H. MEUER, Secretary 


KOCH’S HOSPITAL SANITARIUM. DENVER, COLORADO. 
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Norddeutseher Lloyd — 
Steamship Company. 





SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON. 


NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, BREMEN. 


The Fastest, Safest and Best Equipped Line of 
Steamers. 


RATES: 
FIRST CABIN, $70 to $125. SECOND CABIN, $50 
Steerage, Low Rates. 


Steamers Sail from Foot of 2d street, Hoboken, every Tuesday and 


Saturday. 


Early Riser’s 
OUTFIT. 
Price ri 


wUXTRA 


—  —~ 0 






A trip around 


THE WORLD 
FOR $5.00 


The latest marvel of the Book 
Maker's art. 250 Photographic 


i “4 


. . : .. a . ° ia 
views QXiI in size, with descriptive; i ict 


notes of each, including copies of 


inti Cut aaa Early Riser’s Outfit with DryB Battery. 
Celebrated Paintings, Outfit furnished with cyt | he pent J (al 7% 
4 4 ; niac) same price. Price o ock separate, le 
Triumphs of Engineering, These Clocks are relinble time pieces, ‘The Electric 
. . Alarm rings two hours unless the circuit is broken. 
Wonders of Architecture. It is necessary te gct out of bed to open circuit. 
— = ny) —— Has 1 ere See 
Mechanical Alarm is independent o ectric. Re- 
Models of Sculpture, quires y nt be set ee —_ 
4 procure Oo ne ectrical an ewe. u y 

Beauties of Nature, Houses. Liberal discounts to the trade. — 

' . CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 

as they exist to-day. Call Bells, Burglar Alarms, Annunciators, 
Telegraph Instruments, Baiteries, Door Open- 


civics, 152 Bdway  $ftchanieal Telephones ete oterat reeonabie 
Circular to New York: | prices. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Importer of Views from all parts of the Globe. | 3g CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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— UNION CYCLES 


> SU RE WINNERS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 











\ For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
) result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 

and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 





sealed on_receipt of 10c.3 also Disfigure- 


‘ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittin 8, Rednessof | 


Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8a.m.to 8 p.m 


TYPEWRITERS, 


like establishment in the world. First 
aa Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes, Ma 
chines sold on monthly ae. Any Instru- 
ment manufactured shi’ age tocxamine, 
EXCHANGIN Ete TALt 7 heleosie prices 

b i) Catalogues Free, - 
WRITER 31 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, 296 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 








IMP IBLE 
enter AUTOMATIC SAFETY BIT. 
AED 





| 


“CLIPPER” 












) > o 
Tene PRACTICAL ap 
Household Knife* s\n = € 


Scissors Grinder 


SIM oe EFFECTIVE. 


Frice, aid. Any ~ 
of awa totes. Prsond: for Cire 


MONTGOMERY & Co. MECHANICS’ TOOLS. 
105 FULTON STREET, N. Y. CITY. 









THE 
GREATAMERICAN TADS” a" 


E Greatest paneenes Ceres. 
fered. ow" r t} 
A - } our osiebrated Treas 
offees secure & bean’ 
TZN ful Gold Band orMoss Rose Ching 
told Band Moss Rose Dine? Sennen Con Pend Moos 
Vecorated Toilet Set, for full oe caress 
HE GREAT AM AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 and 33 osey Be Row Vo rk, 

















ee: ONLY DIRECTORY ON EARTH 


Guaranteeing 50,000 Circulation. For oo 
silver) your name will be inserted amyl 
mailed you accompanied by itive 
. at your name is sent to 50, Publichers, 


ch balers My experience 
and cheats. * R. T. Jaune. 





An Old Nurse for Children, | 
MRS. WINSLOW'S = 
Soothing Syrup, 





rasan * SEND STAMP FoR CATALOGUE 









Examinatior 
will prove 
GAUTSCHIS 
Music Boxes 
the most per- 
fect and dura- 
ble madc. 
They play Se- 
lections from 


7 Light Operas 
Wf eylisss. Chest sees 
of the day: 


» also Hymus 








FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, = 


Should always be used for Children while Teething. | 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all | 
Pain, Cures Wind Colic and is the Best Remedy for | 


Diarrhoea. 





TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 





AT @ FOLKS @ 


La] 

“a “‘Anti-Oorpulene Pills” lose 151bs. a 

month ey cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 

ae Goonled Druggists everywhere or sent by mail, —— us 
sealed) Ae. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Phila., Pas 
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“COLORADO | MIDLAND _ RAILway. 





PIKE’S PEAK ROUTE. 





STANDARD GAUGE 
BETWEEN 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Pueblo 


BEGINNING MARCH rst, westbound. | DO YOU WANT GOLD? 


and March sth, eastbound, a through daily bale 5 b 
‘ ‘ : ; Cripple Creek is not only a health, but a 
Pullman sleeping-car service will be in- | 


ms | Wealth re : 
augurated between Chicago and Odgen, we ‘ — uit 
| Location near Pike’s Peak. 


without change, over the following roads: es : F 
Gold! Bright, yellow gold, is found at 


A., T. & S. F. Ry. between Chicago and | Grass roots in the rock formation. 
Colorado Springs and Denver. Reliable experts claim this is to-day 

The richest camp in Colorado. 

Assays average over $100 per ton and have 

Run as high as Five Thousand Dollars. 


Colorado Midland Ry. between Denver and 
Colorado Springs and Grand Junction. 


Rio Grande Western Ry. between Grand | 100 people a day are now rushing into this 


Junction and Odgen. District. 
A chance of a life-time is worth looking after. 


Through tickets, Pullman reservations, | The only way to reach Cripple Creek is via 
and other particulars may be obtained from | Florrissant and the Colorado Midland 
any agent of the Colorado Midland or Rio | Railway. 





Grande Western Railways. Inquire of lccal agents for particulars, or 
Cuas. S. LEE, Chas. S. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Got A MM, Ry. Denver, Colorado. 





occas Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tourists Cars between DEN- 
VER and SAN FRANCISCO. Through the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains. The most comfortable, the safest and the grandest of all 


Trans-Continental Routes. 


For Rates, Descriptive Pamphlet, etc., call on or address, 


H. A. BIRD, Gen’! Agt., Passenger Dept. Denver, Colo. 


H. COLL BRAN, Gen’l Manager, CHAS. S. LEE, Gen’! P. A., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Denver, Colo 
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Why? 
essentially periodicals of the present day. They 


Because these Reviews are 


chronicle every advance in human progress, every 
new discovery, every new movement in science, 
art and literature as well as the latest phases of 
religious and political discussion. ‘The reader is 
not kept waiting for the preparation of elaborate 
articles, but every month is supplied. with the 
freshest thought of the world’s great writers and 
thinkers. These reviews are devoted so exclu- 


sively to matters of present and current interest 





that “features” which form so large a part of 
magazine programmes can have no place in them. 


The Reviews stand alone on this platform. 


Specimen copies free on application. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FoRTNIGHTLY REvIEW, WEST- 
MINSTER REviEw, each, $4.50 per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all 
four, $16.00; single copies, 40 cents. EpinpuRGH REviEW, QuARTERLY REVIEW, 
Scottish Review, each, $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50, all three, $10.50, single 
copies, $1.25 BLacKkwoop’s MaGazing, $3.00 per year, single copies, 30 cents ; 
with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. SHAKESPEARIANA, 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO, 


231 Broadway, New York. 
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A GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 


THE ENCYCLOPA-DIA BRITANNICA 


Complete in Twenty-five Volumes together with the American Sup- 


plement in Five Volumes. 


Total, 


Thirty Volumes, Quarto, 


Uniform, Good Type; Bound in Green Cloth, Marbled Edges. 





This is the famous ALLEN REPRINT of the great ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA. 
It is a full-and accurate copy of the latest English (ninth) edition. The 
matter it contains is, word for word, exactly the same. 
All the eight thousand Maps and Lllustrations—everything, with- 
The famous ALLEN REPRINT is the ov/y unmutilated and accurate re- 


only complze reprint. 


cles and all the marginal notes, 
out omission or addition. 
print of the great work on the market. 


It is the 


It includes a// of the American arti- 





The American Supplement, in five 
Volumes, 


Covers American ground which has not been done by 
the other twenty-five volumes of the Britranica and is 
the work of American writers of highest standing. It 
also contains forty-nine new maps, showing the very 
latest accessions of new States; treats also of the very 
latest development in invention and scientific progress, 
and includes biographies of such men as dameesch., 
Blaine, etc., because the biography of no living man is 
admitted in the Britranica. 





This full set of the Encylopedia 
Britannica contains 


Information equivalent to that of a library of a thous- 
and volumes, so condensed as to furnish the informa- 
tion in the least possible space, without omitting any- 
thing necessary to the fullest understanding of the 
subject. It treats of over 250,000 subjects. Each article 
is thoroughly exhaustive. It stands ready to answer 
every question on physics, history, politics, trade, art, 
geography, philosophy, etc., to furnish the latest infor- 
mation wanted on every subject. 


(SEE BELOW.) READ CAREFULLY, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: sien anv Rerorn THE accerT: 


Readers of THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE may, 
on this occasion, obtain from us this 


Eacascema te SEOR L500 


handsome, durable 
cloth binding, — imitation of half 
morocco—marbled edges. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS See 


you are notified that the books are ready for 
delivery; $10.00 in two months; $10.00 two 
months later, and the remainder in two 
months still later, making the payment in 


four easy installments. 

REMEMBE You get the very latest 
4 edition, 30 volumes, uni- 

form in size and binding, elegantly bound 

in Green Cloth; imitation half morocco, all 

printed from good type, edges marbled, etc. 





ANCE ORDER BLANK AT ONCE. 


Cut Out, Sign, And Mail Us The fol- 
owing Order, 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN CO., 739 AND 741 Broap 
- way, New York. 


Sirs:—I accept your offer of the ‘* EncycLopepta- 
Britannica,” twenty-five volumes, with the AMERICAN 
SuPPLEMENT, five volumes; total thirty volumes, bound 
in cloth, imitation of half morocco. 1 will send you 
$45,00 tor the same, payable by installments as follows: 

15.00 when you notify me the volumes are ready for 
delivery—this is not to be before December 15th; $10.00 
in two months thereafter; $10.00 in four months, and 
$10.00 in six months, until the entire $45.ooare paid. It 
is understood that if for any reason the work is not 
satisfactory to me I can return it within three days 
after receipt of same, and money will be refunded. 


Signed,  «§-«- NAN oo 0 sinc isvesies sen Rasbases nas aie 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
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y HAVE “Prutong 
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TRITON 


BRAND 


OF PLAYING CARDS ARE 


|| | “SOUEEZERS,” 


And for Price and Quality they 








® 
vy 








& 


are Unequalled. 


OUR CARDS ARE USED BY THE LEAD- 
ING CLUBS AND ARMY AND NAVY. 
Sample Pack mailed on reczipt of 25c. 





~~” ¢¢ Be sure you see the word TRI! ON 
i on the box and wrapper of each pack. 
=o L Ask for 'i RLVONS; they are double 


14 AITONS have git SSifp enameled. ‘ 
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AN Cont i CaeaLIOATES CARE D GARD C9 pE-news wie ) 


WEHAVEIT, TO-DAY. 








Experience i isa Necessity. Published Weekly at One Dollar 
: , per Year. 
in the Detective reas 
Business. | VOLUME Ill. — No. 70,) 


HIGHEST REFERENCES GIVEN, | _ Y°°*'Y POLIT | Legislative, 





R e yi r m e Judicial, 
r) Industrial. 


Correspondents in the Principal | 
nay : 4 Special and Complete Reports of ALL the 
Cities of the United States | siate LEGISLATURES. Also, abstracts of 


and Canada. | Proceedings in Congress, British Parlia- 
| ment, French Chamber of Deputies, German 


ities. din | Reichstag. 
DRUMMOND’S DETECTIVE ‘om guide to sound politics in the 
United States 


AGENCY, Subscribe at once. Trial, 10 cents a month. 


Address 
Third Floor, Stewart Building, | ' TO-DAY, 


| 


New York City. | 5 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, Mass, 
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Carpets. 
Spring Season 1892. 


New styies and colorings and 
at lower prices than ever betore; 
a large assortment of the best 
quality at following prices. 
Axminsters - $1.20 Wilton - 81.50 


Moquette - 81.10 Velvet - $1.15 
Tapestry - 60¢. Body Brussels 9s¢. 


India Rugs & Carpets. 


In addition to our own large 
importation of these goods, we 
have added, (by recent pur- 
chase) the entire stock of two 
native importing houses, con- 
taining the finest specimens of an- 
tique and modern Oriental Art. 

We can sell some of these 
Rugs at evena lower price than 
we have heretofore been able to 
sell the same quality of goods, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St. 









SAVE MONEY. Before youbuy TyP = 
WRITER 
Seud to A. W. GUMP & CO., DAYTun, UDO, for 
prices. New Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 sev- 


oud-hand ones. Dirvicutt Reparninc. BICYCLES, 
GUNS apd TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE. 





“Brilliant” Pop 














worth from us before May Ist. 











Py PACKEL ....cocccccesecere 
pom. Waban an raw, both for §' 





To 
Advertisers. 


THE REASONS WHY 
The 
National 
Magazine 
is the best publication to adver- 
tisers are: 

It is read by the best ciass of 
people. 

Has been in existence for the 
past eight years, and has never 
been used as an advertising med- 
ium. 


FoR RATES ADDRESS 


D. DAVID, 


Manager, 





; 132 Nassau St., New York. 
; 
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ME = Everlasting Cemetery FENC 
a Ehippedeverywhere, Acents wanted® nie 
Write fur Catalogue and Estimate. 4 




















1 > Garden Pea “ Charmer,” packet......... 5 
Ce 


Potato “ American Wonder,” ~~ lb., 30c. 





, 6 Rare Chrysanthemums, each 50c. 3 Pansies, our superb strain, look almost 
| se’ $2.50 human packet 50c. 
6 Choice Geraniums, each 2c. 3 set 1.00 | Pansy, Extra choice, packet... 25c 


Sweet Corn ‘ Golden Nugget,” packet 1dec. 
Any one not now asubscriber can have VICK’s MAGAZINE one year free, who orders $2 









person intereste 


VICK'S FLORAL GUIDE, (892, ctsitiwnctsieues® “bey 


cents, which may be deducted from first order. 
A packet of 40-Ib. Oat FREE with each order when desired. 


es, should have one. Price only ten 
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over 3000 1 vse 


THE NEEDHAM 








Type-Writin Cabinet 2 and 


ffice Des 
The advantages of our Desksare that th eee: 
toevery known type-writingm: ooupe themto 
fitthe REMINGTON, CALIGRAPH 4 AND HAMMG OND. By 
atented mechanical construc- / 
ion they can be changed from 
Type-Wr' ter ey to Office Desk 
ins‘antly. ARE ORNAMENTAL.S 
Are dust-proof 4. closed, Are] 
so'id and substanti.l, and with- 
out exception the best ty ne-writ. 
ing desks made, Over 3,000 
nowin use. "Vecd in theofficesof ! 
The Contury, Harper & 'rothers, } 
Youth's Companion, end other 
ae ay ae. 






Cuosxp as Deer 


THE NEEDHAM 60., 292 Broadway, WY. 











*— FOR ---* 


Harness, Buggy Tops, Saddles, 
Fly Nets, Traveling Bags, 
Military Equipments, 

Etc. 


Every Owner of HARNESS Should Use It. 


IVES a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack 
off, smut or crock by handling; does not lose its 
lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished 

with it. Is Nor a Varnish. Contains no turpentine, 
benezine, naphtha, alcohol or other injurious articles. 


Sold by all Harness Makers. 





“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


The story of a horse, written by a horse, 
Probably no book has ever received such uni- 
versal and unanimous praise from both the secu- 
lar and religious press. 260 pages. ‘* Rightl 
called the * Uncle Tom's Cabin’ of the horse. 
Mailed upcn receipt of 8c. in postage stamps. 
Frank Miter & Co., 349 W. 26th St.,.New 
York. _Mention National Magazine. 


‘ * 
| | 
| | 
| | 


’ 


«x 


| 
: -* 








4 Positively the Leading Pen. 


Mention this MaGazine. 


ORGANS 


ON 


Ask Dealers or Send for ey: 





Ortl@int 


Ctl 


Half a Million in Use. 
BLOOMSBURG, PA. 


Direct froin the PH at teen than” #2 
wholesale prices, from one of the most 
reliable manufacturers in the world, : 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE ON 15 


DAYS’ TEST TRIAL, 


SOLD ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN 
WITH 


LIMITED WARRANTY 
KACH INSTRUMENT. 





BD sold inanew locality will be sold ata re- 
* duced price. Order orwrite us atonce so. 
as to avail yourself of this great offer. 


sarilip TA Sa 





Our instruments contain all modern 
improvements, and we guarantee to 
give more trne value for the mone 

so, than any manufacturer in the wori 


Elegant new catalogue, with fac-simile 





N aera given us. 
formation. 





Sent free on application. 3 
Address BEETHOVEN ORGAN CoO., WASHINGTON, WARREN Cco., N.J. 


Full of valuable in- 
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~_ SILVER. WARE 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
THE QUESTION: “WILL IT WEAR?” 
NEED NEVER BE ASKED IF YOUR GOODS BEAR THE TRADE MARK 


104/ ROGERS BRos.@ 


AS THIS IN ITSELF GUARANTEES THE QUALITY. BE SURE JIE lREFIX 1847 
IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 































ORANGE SPOON. 
THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 
+HALF A CENTURY + 


AND ARE IN THE STOCK OF ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
LENT FRET QIAN OI SSS LIKENS GT RON IL SES 





= an ae he: h e B est Light I ht 


WITH THE LEAST CARE. THAT’S WHAT THE 











e DOUBLE 
CENTRE DRAUGHT 


thus giving perfect combustion 
and the best light, 


THEY ARE THE ONLY LAMPS 
THAT HAVE THIS FEATURE. 


pee no substitute, and be 


sure § bh is on 
the 
iam lamp. 


LARGE VARIETY. 
, SUPERIOR FINISH. 


Send for our little book. 
It will interest you. 





We alsoimanufacture a 
large line of 


GAS & ELECTRIC UsHT FIXTURES & ART METALGOODS., 





ec MADE ONLY BY THES 





0 ponent ee 
Grown Perrimery ¢' BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG, CO,, 


t7,New Bond Street, JcoNDON. NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: .- *- MERIDEN, CONN. 


























en 





Fastest Trans i hinariil BIO ; 


Scheduled for Passenger Trafic, ran via i ee 


Shinc 


‘Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


——_BETW EE N—— 


New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE & WASHINCTON. 


Pullman Buffet Cars on all Day Trains. 
Pullman Sleeping Care on all Night Trains. 





THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Maintains a Complete Service of Ves- 
tibuled Express Trains 


—— BETWEEN—— 


ae a ) 


ies York, Cincinnati, . 


=I -3 






EQUIPPED WITH 
PULLMAN 


Hy y Palace + Sleeping + Cars, 
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Running Through Without Change. 





EAST and WEST 
RUN VIA WASHINCTON. 





yr? PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


415 Broadway, New York. 
goth and ( westnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md, 
1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C, Corner Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Corner 4th aud Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 193 Clark Street, Chicago, I! 


J. T. ODELL, CHAS 0. SCULL, 
. General Manager. BALTIMORE, MD. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Dt. Louis and isle : 


a B. & 0. Trains between the . 














EAU DE COLOGNE. 


F\/ 7) Undoubtedly the finest and 
} most refreshing perfume. 
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MEN AND WOMEN” 


|| are children when they have to take medicine, 


| Cod-liver oil would be taken by everybody 


whenever he see a little loss of plumpness, 
but for its nasty taste, A 

We all know that the doctors agree— there 
is not one in the world that does not agree 
that cod-liver oil is a fat making food, the life- 
saving food for those who need it. For some 
it is the only means of life. 

This universal agreement on cod-liver oil is 


the growth of generations of medical thought.. 


But the form in which cod-liver ojfhas reached 
its greatest usefulness is Scott Emulsion; and 
this, in sixteen years, has come to use the 


livers of half the Norwegian catch of codfish! 


The taste has had something to do with the 
success of this great improvement of cod-liver 


oil—it does not taste bad—some like it, espe- 
cially children. 
Physicians know all about it; ‘but there are 


1 thousands of people to whom the taste of cod- 


liver oil is a bug-bear yet! 


An important book on CAREFUL LIVING will be sent free to those who write for it to 
Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver gil, at any drug-store, $1. 

















NS (Established in 1851.) ELEGANT DESIGNS. 
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